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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, April 21, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

The SPEAKER announced the business first in 
order to be the question of privilege pending when 
the House adjourned yesterday; Mr. Stanton be- 
ing entitled to the floor. 


Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL suggested, that | 


this subject should be informally passed over until 
Monday, in order that the House might proceed 
with the consideration of the private calendar. 

Mr. STANTON declined yielding the floor for 
the purpose, and proceeded with his remarks. He 
said: To every gentleman in the House, whose 
views were of a moderate and reasonable charac- 


ter, he thought it must be a matter of regret that | 


the consideration of this question of the slavery in- 
stitution had been brought up at the present time. 
For himself, he spoke under a sense of the neces- 
sity of opposing the resolution. He was sorry, in 
the discussion of yesterday, to hear several gentle- 
men from the South state their disposition to go 
into the investigations proposed. He considered 
these gentlemen to have widely mistaken the true 
policy of their party; and to point out that mistake 
he had now taken the floor, and desired to detain 
the House for a short time. 

He objected to this resolution, because it pro- 
posed something to be done which was beyond the 
power of the House—at least the power assumed 
by the resolution was of very doubtful character. 
The proposition asserts that members of this House 
have been menaced—threatened with personal vio- 
lence, as he supposed. Mr. 8S. admitted that this 
House has power to protect itself, to preserve or- 
der in the body, and enforce such rules as are im- 
plied in the power to legislate. But to propose any 
redress for the grievances of individual members, 
was clearly beyond the power of the House. Ifa 
member has been threatened in such a manner as 
to prevent him from the discharge of his public 
duties here, the courts were open for his redress, 
as well as for that of every other citizen; and if the 
courts of the District have this power of redress, 
the Constitution could not have intended to confer 
the same power on this House, for it would be un- 
necessary. 

But Mr. S. was opposed to the resolution, be- 
cause the inquiry it proposed could result in no 
good whatever. No one believed for a moment 
thatany gentleman of this House was really in any 
danger from the menaces referred to. There was 
not one who felt within himself any apprehension 
at all from the least hostile attack on the part of 
the citizens of this District. But suppose, there 
was seriousness in the threatenings alleged; what 
could the House do? There had been committed 
ho outrage, no crime, no contempt which could be 
punished. The time had altogether passed by, 
not only for Spereeneet but for any useful in- 
vestigation—if there ever was a time for either. 

But Mr. S. was opposed to the passage of this 
resolution, for a more important reason. He op- 
posed it, because the resolution did not express 
the true object designed to be accomplished by the 
movement; because it constituted a masked bat- 
tery against one of our southern institutions, and 
looked to the matter of the escape of slaves from 
their masters—a subject with which Congress could 
have nothing to do, unless they might pass laws 
further to pees the rights of the citixens con- 
cerned. He presumed that the honorabie gentle- 
man proposing the preamble and resolution would 
hot pretend that they were designed for his pro- 
tection, but would admit, perhaps, that they were 
intended to bear upon the question of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. , 

In view of this fact, then, Mr. S. desired to sub- 
mit to those gentlemen-from the South who had 
expressed their readiness to go into the investiga- 
tion proposed, whether now, in justice to their 
constituents, they really ought to consent to such 

athing? He submitted that it was not the true 
policy of the South to go into this investigation on 
Such an issue as this. By the pending amendment, 
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it was proposed to inquire—he read the language 
of the amendment—as follows: 

_ © Whether any member or members of this House were 
instrume ntal in procuring the slaves, who were recently 
decoycd from their owners in this District, to leave their 
owners; and whether the said members of this House have 


not been guilty of felony, in attempting, or aiding in an at- | 


tempt, to Kidnap slaves.” 

If he believed that any attempt of this sort had 
been made—if there had been even a suggestion 
from any respectable quarter that there had been 
such a participation in this affair—he would not be 
unwilling to investigate it. But he did not under- 
stand that there existed even the suspicion, unless 
itmay have grown out of the amendment itself. 
The honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Giv- 
DINGs]—against whom the terms of the amend- | 


ment seemed to have been directed by his honorable || 
colleague, (Mr. Haskett]—has explicitly denied | 


the imputation; and widely as he differed from 
that gentleman, and abhorrent as were his princi- 
ples, in the light in which he regarded them, still 
he had sufficient confidence in his integrity to be- 


| live his word; and until the charge should be con- 


firmed by testimony coming from a_ responsible 


| quarter, he would be wholly unwilling to affix 
| such a stigma upon a member of this House. If 
| such a charge as that contemplated in the amend- 


ment were pretended to be inferred from the 


| speeches and motions of all sorts which the gen- | 
| tleman from Ohio has been in the habit of making | 





| 


\ 


here, Mr. S. would deny the correctness of the 
inference, as well as the correctness of the princi- 
ple, that we may inferentially charge a gentleman 
with participation in a crime of which he knows 
methine end towards the accomplishment of which 
purpose his wishes were never directed. 

But the most important reason why he was dis- 
posed to oppose this preamble and resolution, in 


every shape, in every form, in every aspect in || 


which they may be presented, was because they | 
indicate the approach of a struggle which is likely | 


to take place in this Hall, and which is calculated 
to shake the Union itself to its very centre. It 
was not upon this issue that he wand tos disposed 
to go into that struggle. He would be unwilling 
even to enter into the slightest skirmish upon this 
issue. 
the South had everything to lose, and nothing to 
gain; because the resolution proceeds upon an as- 
sumption which has no foundation, and upon a set 


It was an issue upon the result of which || 


of facts gone by. The amendment also proceeds | 


upon an assumption which would, perhaps, not be 
sustained; so that all would be compelled to see 
and feel that these investigations coul 
duce any useful result. 


should take care to fix ourselves on firmer and 


never pro- | 
Whenever we enter into | 
| that struggle for the South, (Mr. S. said,) we 


higher ground; we should take our stand on higher | 


and nobler principles; for we have them. We 
have an issue upon which we can stand forever 
fortified by principles immutable as truth. We 
should stand, therefore, on such ground, and never 


suffer ourselves to be brought into the contest at a | 


disadvantage. 

If it should ever be shown that these honorable gen- 
tlemen have been attacked by a “‘ lawless mob,” it 
is a mob of those who sustain the rights of slave- 


| holders; and mobs are notsustained by laws which 


we respect; and we should not allow ourselves to 
stand here for our ee under the cover of 
amob. Nor, ont 


to be gained by pushing this inquiry. For sup- 


e other hand, is there anything | 


| 
i 
i 
| 
j 


we were to succeed in expelling these gentle- | 
men from the floor of this House—an event which 


no man thinks even — or possible; but sup- | 


ose we should expel them for this matter—we do 
ut weaken ourselves, and strengthen those who 
oppose us. We weaken the power of those who 


sustain the institution of slavery, and whose right | 
and duty it is to sustain it. We should not by any | 


means allow ourselves to engage in the contest upon 
an issue leading to such results. 

Mr. S. said he conceived that the gentleman from 
Ohio committed a great blunder, for an abolition 
leader, when he told the House that he considered 
a violation of law to be no moral wro 


ng. 
Mr. GIDDINGS (interposing, and Mr. S. giving 


way) said it was well known that in his reply to 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Haskeut,] on 
yesterday, he barely entered upon his answer; and 
he read from a morning report of the interlocutory 
matter which passed between them—adding what 
he was about to say when the gentleman having 
the floor stopped him, as he hada righttodo. He 
was about to answer the question as to the moral- 
ity of the act of these men in prison for kidnap- 
ping. The morality of their act depended upon 
facts, of which the House wasignorant. Ifreport 
be true, they accomplished their purpose in con- 
cert, and by a clandestine action, which involves 
falsehood. Mr. G. could say for himself, that it 
would have been wrong for him to do such a thing. 
He pronounced judgment on no other man’s con- 
duct; but in him it would have been wrong. He 
left the matter wholly with themselves, however, 
for he knew nothing of the facts. 

Mr. STANTON continued. I have no dispo- 
sition to misrepresent the gentleman; but every 
one around me understood him as I did: [a voice: 
** Certainly;’’] and I recollect also the very just 
reply to the sentiment by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] in which there was as 
much truth as severity; for if the gentleman can 
go into my district and entice away our slaves in 
violation of law without being guilty of a moral 
wrong, then every bond by which society is bound 
together, and by which human rights are main- 


| tained, is gone—sundered forever. Upon this mat- 








ter he could hardly refrain from saying, that those 
who hold the doctrine, and act upon it, ** that there 
is no moral wrong in the violation of positive law, 
to aid the escape of slaves from their owners,”’ 
could not complain if slaveholders, whose rights 
are involved, should hang the offenders upon the 
first tree. 

He had said this was not the time nor the occa- 
sion for those who favor slavery to enter upon the 
contest which may, and perhaps will, take place 
with those opposed to that institution. He had 
said we had better ground to stand on—ground 
standing on which we can never fail, unless truth 
should fail, for we may stand upon the Constitu- 
tion. We may point to that sacred instrument, 
and demand, in the name of our fathers, whose 
blood has purchased our rights, that all its sacred 
guarantees shall be respected. When the question 
comes up on the territorial issue, Mr. S. would 
take his stand upon this ground, and point to the 
blood of the South which has been poured out on 
the soil of Mexico, and demand that the South 
should also inherit its just share of the advantage 
it has procured. He would point to the bones of 
our brethren from the North and from the South, 
who, side by side, have fallen, pleading together 
the same great cause, and ask you, now that the 
work is accomplished, whether you can expect the 
rights of the South to be surrendered. He would 
refer to the Constitution; and on that issue he 
would show clearly that this Government has no 
right to interfere with slavery in the Territories; 
and that, in the admission of new States, the Con- 
gress can exercise in this respect only a species 
of tutelary, supervisory power, such as may be 
necessary to see that they shall come in with repub- 
lican institutions; that, inasmuch as this Govern- 
ment cannot prevent the older States from regula- 
ting and perpetuating slavery, so, neither can it 
suppress that institution in the new States, without 
violating the first principles of the compact. He 
would point also to the Missouri compromise, and 
say to the North, \hat, when that contest came on, 
although they had no right to place that restriction 
upon slavery, yet, for the sake of harmony, for 
the sake of compromise and union, for the sake of 
our institutions, and the preservation of our glori- 
ous example of liberty, the South consented to a 
compromise which, as far as it goes, has shorn us 
of our rights. He would tell them, nevertheless, 
that we are still ready to maintain that solemn 
compromise—ready to extend that line even to the 
Pacific Ocean—ready to do this, and all that may 
be justly demanded of us, in that spirit of concilia- 
tion which we have ever evinced for the preserva- 
tion of our rights and our institutions. He would 
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yoint to the thousand millions of dollars invested 
in slave property—would regard this vast interest 
in all its magnitude, and ask gentlemen if they are 
mad enough to suppose that sl very, aa at pre S¢ nt 
interlaced with all our institutions—political, social, 
and economical—can possibly be violently rooted 
up, without destroying everything with which it is 
connected? He would show them that the effort, 
if it were attempted, would be as fruitless as the 
puny effort of a man to stop up the flow of the 
mighty waters of the Mississippi. No, sir; the 
North may goad us at our sides; they may attack 
us upon the outskirts of our tower; they may strike 
at our rights and exasperate us; but they can never 
destroy our institutions. 


The slavery institution, right or wrong, is ours— 
whether it he prote cted, or whether it be destroyed. 
It is not in the power of the North to attack it 
with success. It would take care of itself. Its con- 
tinuance could not be pre vented so long as it was 
found to be profitable. ‘The people of the North 
only rid themselves of it when it became unprofit- 
able; and the South may follow the example when 
that time shall come to them; but not before. 
When he spoke of profit, he had reference to the 
moral as well as the political sense of the term— 
profit to the slave, as well as to the master. When- 
ever slavery becomes unprofitable, it will cease. 
When its moral disadvantages become so vreat 
that the results of manumission will have no ter- 
rors for ua, then we shall get rid of slavery. dut 
such a result will never be accomplished by hem- 
ming us round, and confining us within a narrower 
sphere. 


Mr. S. would not say that the negro would have 


been better off had he remained in the jungles of 


Africa, and pursued his primitive eourse of canni- 


balism; because he was assured that the change | 
, “~ 


had wrought fer him a great benefit. He had been 
thereby placed in a school of civilization—a hard 
school, he admitted—hard in its requirements, and 
oppressive in the obligations it imposed; but it has 
been the same school to him with that which, 
under the direction of the Supreme Being, human- 
ity, as it emerges from barbarism, has been obliged 
to undergo in all ages. Whenever the intelligence 
of the slave shall come up to that measure which 
will qualify him for self-covernment, then the 
power of the master, like that of the late masters 
of Europe, will no longer be able to hold him in sub- 
jection. But that day has not yet come; and until 
it does come, the labors of these opposers of slavery 
can do nothing but mischief. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, next obtained 
the floor. He promised to address himself as di- 
rectly to the question before the House as he could. 
That question was on the adoption of a resolution 
for a committee of inquiry, offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts near him, [Mr. Paterey.] 
That motion was predicated on the alleged fact 
that riotous assemblaces of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had taken place during two sue- 
cessive nights, and that menaces had been uttered 
against a member of the House. On this state- 
ment the Tlouse was asked to raise a select com- 
mittee of five for the purpose of inquiring into the 
state of the facts. 

On this resolution he proposed to submit one or 
two remarks. If it was true that there had heen 
any riotous assemblages of people in this District, 
he presumed the laws of the District were amply 
suflicient to repress them. If any further legisla- 
tion had been necessary in order to maintain the 
public peace, no doubt the citizens would have 
petitioned Congress, through their Mayor and 
Council Boards, that the necessary law should be 

massed. But he had heard of no such petition. 
Had the House been advised that new legislation 
Was requisite or was desired ? Were not the laws 
already in for: @ quite adequate to the protection of 
the peaceable people of the District? And did not 
the gentleman who had offered this resolution 
know that the court of the District was at this time 


in session, and that all the common-law re medies 


could at once be applied to the putting down of a 


mob? Had further remedies been needed 


»nodoubt 
they would have been asked 


for, 

Then he came to the question of privilege alleged 
to be involved in this case. What were the priv 
ileges of members of Congress? What had been 
the extent of the threat said to have been uttered? 
These seemed to be questions which it was leziti- 
mate to discuss. $ 


_THE CONGRESSONAL 


G 


The privileges of the British House of Commons 
were in derogation of the common right; and were 
they to be extended by construction—to be ampli- 
fied by resolution? A member of Congress was 
declared by the Constitution to be privileged from 
arrest in coming to attend his duties in Congress 
and in returning to his home, except for treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace. And why? For 
hisown sake? Not at all; but for the sake of 
seventy thousand citizens of one of the States 
whose representative he was, and who would lose 
theirrepresentation in the National Councils should 
their representative be forcibly detained from his 
seat. It was that they might not be disfranchised 
that he was thus shielded from the arm of the law 
that reached other men, and not for his own spe- 
cial benefit or personal dignity. 

Then we had an additional rule of construction 
to apply. The Constitution declared that Con- 
gress had power * to make all Jaws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the granted powers, and all other powers vested by 
the Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof.”’ 
Had Congress legislated on this subject of privilege? 
How did the fact stand? What had been done? 
In cases not of mere threat, but of actual violence, 
what had the House done? He believed, that in 
the 27th Congress, a gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Srantry,] now Attorney General of 


LOBE. 


that State, and another gentleman, since employ- | 


ed on an important foreign mission, came into ac- 
tual collision on the floor and in presence of the 
House. 
inquire into and report the facts; and what had 
been done? Nothing. A like unfortunate occur- 
rence had taken place during the present session. 
Had any punishment been inflicted on either party ? 
Notany. Now, if cases of this character could 
be thus passed over, would the House, upon ru- 
mor, and under color of privilege, go into an in- 
quiry as to words spoken of a member in the public 
streets? [le presumed not. 


The case was referred to a committee to |} 


. 
. . 

: | April 21, 
had been shot at by a lunatic by the name of |... 
rence, induced possibly to the act by a desis ., 
imitate the man who shot at George {I}, jy ¥),. 
theatre, and the same plea of insanity prod 
the discharge of both. Nothing was done { 
man. In the same place, John Adams, jr., priys 
secretary to his father, the President of the Unites 
States, whilst on his way from the House to the So... 
ate, with a message from the Presidentof the Ui, 
States, had been assaulted by one Russell Jary,. 
on the pretext that Adams had insulted Jadies y 
were under Jarvis’s care; and a committee, »f;,, 
inquiry, recommended that Jarvis be reprimandey 
There was a double report; Mr. McDuffie, of Soy: 
Carolina, being at the head of the committee, ai 
having made the report of the majority. A aa 
tinguished judge, (P. P. Bansour, deceased} jn thy 
minority report, took the ground soably maintained 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomss} yes. 
terday, and showed what was the extent of tic 
privilege of a member of Congress. 

A member, by the Constitution, could not be 
questioned elsewhere for words spoken in debay 
on the floor. Mr. T. would not discuss the ques. 
tion whether this referred only to indictments o; 
suits for libel or slander; the only intention of the 
clause was to secure freedom of speech in debate, 
Mr. T. said he knew that there were precedents 

| to the contrary; but, if a member might not b¢ 
called on in any way for abusive language uttered 
here [tere Mr. T. was understood to refer io 
cases of violence, as the duel between Raniolp) 

;and Clay, and the personal rencounter betwe: 

Bell and Turney, (both of ‘Tennessee,) on the floo; 

| of the House. These and similar cases had never 
resulted, when brought up, in any good. All these 
persons had escaped the reprimand of the Senate 
and House; and those of them yet surviving {il 

| high places in the affections of the people of this 
| country. ] 

The Constitution having clearly demarked the 


| extent of a member’s privilege, Mr. T. asked 


Thus question of privilege had been brought up | 


at various times. In 1832, an assault had been 


made by General Houston on a Mr. Stansbery, of | 


Ohio. And how had that resulted? A committee 
had been appointed in that case, and a long exam- 
ination was had. And had it produced any good, 
either to the country or to the members of that 


| 
} 


House? There had been a more recent instance, | 


in the case of a duel between Mr. Graves, of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr, Cilley, of Maine. 
was appointed, and a majority of the committee, 


in their report, stated that there had been a breach | 


A committee | 


of the privileges of the House; but it resulted | 


neither in expulsion nor reprimand. 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Patrrey] would 


If the gen- | 


look at the history of that case, he would see the | 
part that his late venerable colleague, whose remo- | 


val from that House had so excited the universal 
grief, had taken. Elad that able and experienced 
man contended that the duel was a breach of privi- 
lege? Notatall. And, after a great deal of dis- 
cussion, the case went off, and no penalty was 
inflicted. A Vice President of the United States, 
in the early history of this Republic, had engaged 
in mortal combat with, and had actually killed, a 


highly distinguished citizen; yet, after that fact, | 


he had continued to preside in the other House, 
and nothing had been said or done in the way of 
penalty. A dozen cases of a kindred kind might 
be cited, and no expulsion had followed. Yet it 
was proposed now, because that some one in this 
District—whether in sight or hearing of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Grpptn@s] or not; whether 


a man, or a boy, ora female, no one knew—had | 


spoken in threatening language of that member, 
it was swelled up into a mighty affair, and the 
House was called upon to inquire whether its priv- 
ileges had not been invaded, 
struck; nobody was in danger; nothing at all had 
been done—(it was this moment suggested to him 
that not improbably Mrs. Royall might have utter- 
ed some threat against the honorable member; a 
laugh)—yet a committee was to be raised with 
power to send for persons and papers! At this 
rate, the House might send out and arrest all the 
editors in the country. If they could go into what 
was said a mile from the Capitol against one mem- 


ber, why might they not go all over the Union and | 
inquire what had been printed against whole par- | 


ties of members? An instance of this kind had 
occurred in the rotundo, when President Jackson 


Nobody had been | 


whether Congress had ever passed any law say- 
ing either what should constitute the crime of a 
breach of privilege or what should be its punisi- 
ment? He believed not. Congress had enacted 
no law upon the subject. Neither had this been 
done in England. ‘The House of Commons once 
banished a man for breach of its privileges. Had 
any law prescribed how the trial should be con- 
ducted? Whether the accused should be allowed 
counsel and the right of cross-examination? Not 
at all; nor said what should be the extent of pun- 
ishment. The resolution now offered proposed 
that the committee to be raised should have power 
to send for persons and papers. The committee 
might send under this power for witnesses from 
the Aroostook, or Charleston, or New Orleans, or 
Oregon. And what would the House bring the 
man for? And, if convicted, what was to be his 
punishment? It was alleged that somebody had 
threatened a member of Congress. Well, suppose 
they had, was this a breach of privilege? Were 
gentlemen going to destroy the freedom of speech’ 
The House was to be the accuser; the House was 
to be the judge; the House was to carry on the 
trial in its own way, and without any known law. 
They decided by resolution when no law had been 
nassed—by ex post facto resolution—that he should 
S so punished for contempt. Now, was it not the 
extreme of tyranny? How stood the case? Why, 
in this city of Washington—containing a popule- 
tion, allow him to say, than whom he never saw 
any more orderly, well-behaved, and industrious— 
if any outbreak had ever happened, connected with 
it had been officers of the army and navy, mem- 
bers of Congress, or those who came here from 
other parts of the country. It was an industrious, 
orderly, religious population. Did we hear of any 
outbreak among them? of their perpetrating any 
row? Did they insult any man? So far from 
that, they rather allowed themselves to be imposed 
upon by the officials of Government. Such being 
the circumstances, suppose a man, exercising his 
right of freedom of speech, had said something 
about the gentleman from Ohio, or the gentleman 
from Massacliusetts; suppose he had had the au- 
| dacity to talk, he had injured or assaulted nobody; 
‘and would they arraign himjhere, and solemoly 
set up that he had violated the privileges of a mem 
ber of Congress? Ps: 
In reference to this question of privilege, he de- 
sired to read to the House the views taken by 
| Judge Barbour, in a report made by him to this 
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House in behalf of the minority of the committee 
» the Jarvis case ; 


«This power, [to punish the assault in question, } ifit exist, 
rrest (or its support upon that doctrine of privilege which 

-_ 4 to be established by the law and custom ef Parlia- 
wr oP doctrine which, in their estimation, [of the minor- 
we ee committee,] is as incompatible with the genius of 


‘Government as itis dangerous to the rights of the citizen. | 


root of this, they propose to take a brief review of its 

Jin and progress, as also of its practical application to that 
deli erative assembly which is generally regarded by those 
ey assert the power as the source whence precedents are 
sks derived illustrative of the proper occasion for its exer- 
[tis said by a celebrated writer upon the subject, that 
' » Jaw of Parliament ¢ is to be soughtafier by all, is unknown 
vi many, and Known only to a few ; that it is to be learned 
coutof the rolls of Parliament and other records, and by pre- 

dents and continual experience ;? that ‘the maxims upon 
whieh they proceed, together with the method ot proceed- 
cing, rest entirely in the breast of Parliament itself, and are 
«not defined and ascertained by any particular stated laws.’ 
‘that the dignity and independence of the two 


In J 


And again: 


coavileges indefinite.’ ‘Thus, it appears, from the nature of 
{his pauiamentary flaw and these parliamentary privileges, 
that they are incompatible with the principles of our Gov- 
ernment and against the dictates of justice. Nothing can, 
withouta solecism 1D language, be called a law, but some rule 
of acon Which is published to those who are to be affected 
by it; whilst it is seen that the law of Parliament, so mis- 
-alled, is locked up in their Own bosoms; and nothing can 
be more unjust than to punish an individual for any offence 
qainst those privileges, the nature and character of which, 
being indefinite, are utterly unkaown, and which only become 
known as particular cases occur; thus making the infliction 
of punishment the first evidence of the existence of the rule 
under whieh it is inflicted.” 


He repeated, did the House possess the power 


to punish @ citizen by an ex post facto resolution— 


a citizen who had no premonition, who was not 


advised that it was a breach of the privileges of the | 


House to speak of the gentleman from Ohio or any- 
body else? Were they to bring him before them 
by virtue of a law which had been locked up in 
their bosoms, which he had never heard, seen, or 


read? It was the very essence of tyranny; and that 


very principle which induced a man to stand up 


avainst the extension of the prerogatives of the | 


monarch, ought to induce him to stand up against 
this unwarranted extension of the privileges of the 
House of Representatives. 

He did not wish to be misunderstood. If their 
order was interrupted, if any intruder came in and 
disturbed their proceedings, they had the proper 


oficers—the Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper— | 


who might require assistance, if necessary, That 
was an inherent power in every deliberative body, 


in every court—the power of self-defence and self- | 


preservation; and so far as protecting the delibera- 
tions of this body was concerned, it was a power 
needful and requisite. But when they went beyond 
the purlieus of the House, out into the commu- 
nity,and said that their privilege protected them as 
individuals, and invested them with a kind of supe- 
rior majesty of fancied sanctity; that it not only 
protected them as members of Congress, but when 
engaged in other affairs, it was going quite beyond 
the bounds of reason. Suppose a member o 
Congress insulted a man; suppose he committed a 
trespass, or did anything in violation of the legal 
rights of others, was such immaculate sanctity and 
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| was not within a mile of him. 


He should vote against this whole proceeding. 
oo the gentleman got this committee raised, 
and suppose an individual was brought before them 
who had talked: what punishment would they in- 
flict upon him? Would they imprison, senience 
to hard labor, or exile him? Suppose he had 
talked about the gentleman from Ohio when he 
Were they for this 
to sit in solemn conclave of five to determine what 
should be done with him? He putitto the House, 


| had they ever had brought before them a proposition 


_ so idle, so useless, and ridiculous! 


He would not 


encourage anything disorderly. The gentleman 


| from Ohio and the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

| 8o far as their personal rights were concerned, or | 

| their rights as members of Congress, were entitled 
to the same protection as other citizens and other | 

‘| members of Congress. He regretted that we should 

‘Houses are, in @ great measure, preserved by keeping their , 


have anything of the character or description of a 


imob, He belonged to the law and order party. 


But this thing of a mob, like the privilege claimed 


| in some quarters for members of the House, was 


| a thing quite indefinite. 
| what it meant. 


| ernment. 
| and felicitations. 


It was rather hard to tell 


right of revolution in Paris, the other day had 
gone into the House of Deputies, and turned out 
neck and heels its members, and established a gov- 
We had sent them our congratulations 
He trusted they might succeed 


| in what they were doing, and that from their present 
| chaotic government might come out a government 
| like our own—founded on true republican princi- 
_ ples, which should be handed down to succeeding | 


| 


generations in that country. He believed in the 


OB 


| 


A body of men, exercising the | 


gentieman’s own State a mob commenced the | 


war of our Revolution—a tea-party in Boston 
harbor—who were now held in veneration by 
everybody. ‘The people in this District had been 
aroused—not exactly to a revolution, for he be- 
lieved they were pretty well satisfied with their 
government—from the fact that some piratical 


| schooner, whether from Morocco or Algiers he 
| could not tell, had come in and clandestinely taken 


some seventy or eighty slaves from their owners— 


it was their own domestic institution, sustained 
and regulated by their own laws. 
the name of truth and justice, were gentlemen con- 
tinually intermeddling with that which did not be- 
long to them, with which they had no concern? 
In this instance every man saw how such proceed- 
ings generally resulted. These seventy or eighty 
slaves would many of them be sent to the South 
by their owners, and besides them perhaps a thou- 
sand more, where they would be subjected to the 
consequences of change of climate, food, living, 
and, by the time they became acclimated, perhaps 
five hundred of them would d e. 
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Why, then, in 


That was the result of the benevolence of those 


gentlemen who took so much concern in this mat- 
ter, which did not belong to them. 
State of Kentucky, before this abolition movement 
was gotup, there was a large party in favor of 
emancipation. That party was met in its progress in 
this way—by men who were not content to let them 
go on and themselves effect the work, but resorted 
to denunciation, and threats, and attempts at com- 
pulsion; and who, in their excessive zeal to free 
the slave of the South, only riveted his chains. 


Why, in the 


When they said to the citizens of Kentucky, You 


shall strike off the manacles of the slave, they only 
riveted them on him harderand harder. 
tleman near him (Mr. Bayry] said it was the same 


The gen- 


in Virginia. Notonly this, but the gentleman from 
Virginia and every man fromthe slave States knew 
the fact—he knew it from personal knowledge, from 
observation, that wherever you turn these slaves 
loose they are a degraded class; they never come 
up to the enjoyment of equal privileges. Look at 
the statistics of the country; look at the last cen- 
sus, and we found the free negroes a poor, degra- 
ded, vagabond class—participants in theft, larceny, 
crime, outcasts from society, unprotected from the 
wrongs and injuries of bad white men, uncared for 


| in sickness and age, as the owner from affection 


and interest cares for and protects his slaves. 
Wherever you turned a negro free, pauperism, va- 


| grancy, demoralization, and crime overtook him 


' and his descendants. 


| had stolen some $50,000 in value, and made off || 


| with them, like a party of Indians making an in- 


| cursion upon a border settlement, and running 


away with a lotof horses and cattle. Some of the 
owners, he understood, were widows, some men 


_ of small means; and they had had the audacity to 
| denounce this as a species of larceny, theft, crime, 


and to talk about those who promoted it. He 


| thought they had rather shown themselves a kind 
|| Christian people that they had net talked more. | 
| Why, there was not a man, who had the heart of | 


|| aman within him, who, let any man interfere with 


f || 


immunity thrown around him by the privileges of | 


this House as to shield and screen him? Certain] 
not. Such a doctrine would give him unbridled, 
unlicensed liberty, whenever and wherever he 
pleased, to assault and insult the citizen. 

When they had enacted no law, then, declaring 
what should be breach of privilege, what should 


be contempt, and what should be their penalty, he | 


asked them if, on a mere vagrant idle rumor, they 
would get up a kind of star-chamber commission, 
to consist of five or nine persons, with power to 
bring up and punish an individual who talked of a 
member of Congress, (if he had talked at all,) not 
in his presence, who had not impeded his going 


to or returning from the House? Had they the | 


right despotically, tyrannically, to arraign the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia for no offence 
against the laws? The Speaker had very proper! 
remarked, when the resolution was first presented, 
‘iat members might call for specifications. There 
had been no specifications. A general, loosely- 
worded resolution was all they had before them, 
Which, if passed, would amount to a warrant to 
catch whosoever they would. The man that had 
talked, about whom or what he had talked, was 
hot pointed out, and this warrant to catch whom 
they pleased was called for; and they were told 
that the privileges of the House would be 

in that way! 


'| aroused excitement and feeling. 


| 
j 
| 


his domestic relations—the relation of parent and 


child, guardian and ward, or master and servant— | 
‘| and drag away one so connected with him without || 
'| authority or pretence of claim, would quietly, kind- || gentleman’s argument. But he meant to present 
|| a second view of the subject which he had at the 


ly submit. ‘There were few as strong peace men 
as that. These men owned slaves; they had been 
robbed of them; and was this House to say that 


| their talking about it under the wrongs and aggra- 


vations which had been thrown upon them inter- 
fered with the dignity and privilegesof the Congress 
of the United States ? aes 
He would refrain from speaking at this time in 
reference to this slave question; for on another 
occasion he designed and desired to give his views 
at length. He knew between the gentleman who 


| had offered this resolution and those of similar 


views and himself there was a wide difference. He 
knew when they came up to this question it always 
‘his House knew, 


' from the scenes that had transpired before in this 


| 


Hall, that nothing of good to the country or to the 
individual participants in the debate ever arose. 
He regretted whenever the question came up; and 
in his heart, charitable as he might be, he could 
not forgive a man who, recolleciing the compro- 


‘| mises of the Constitution, recollecting how pros- 
|| perously and gloriously we had lived under it and 


| 
| 
| 


duties and of the rights of others, assumed juris- 


diction and control over questions which did not || jn its 


belong to him—the man who, blindly led by po- 
litical fanaticism, assumed to denounce Southern 
men and their institutions. Even if they were 


| wrong in holding slaves, even if it was a sore spot, 


| iowally 
protected || them, le 


t them alone; do not be continually putting 


|, upon ita coal of fire. They were their negroes; 


| 

! 
i] 
|| 
if 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 


| 


| menaced had been such, that, admitting the juris- 
i} 





All experience proved this. 
In view of these facts, there was a vast difference 
between these gentlemen and him. He regarded 
their course as an unauthorized, officious inter- 
meddling—a species of intervention where neither 


| their jurisdiction, their duty, nor business led them. 
| In the madness of a mistaken philanthropy, phren- 


sied by what they professed to be the goad of the 
black man, they were continually defeating their 
own ends, injuring the cause of freedom, and bind- 
ing more firmly the chains of the slave. 

Mr. BAYLY had designed, when he came here 
this morning, to discuss this great question of priv- 
ilege, but it had been so satisfactorily argued by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Tnompson,] 
that he should not attempt to add anything to that 


same time had in contemplation. Conceding the 
right of this House to pass this resolution, yet the 
conduct of the person who was said to have been 


diction of this House, it was not becoming in them 
to exercise it. What he had been subjected to 
was the legitimate consequence of their ywn con- 
duct, and for him he had not the slightest sym- 
pathy. 


'| He desired to show—and, unless he had greatly 
| mistaken the force vf evidence, he should show— 


that the agitation of this subject of slavery in 


|| this House, out of which so much mischief had 


i 
it 
i 


} 
| 


'| grown to greatness and power, unmindful of his | 


} 
| 


' 
' 
} 
j 


grown, was occasioned by the instrumentality of 
a foreign nation, which was prompted by self- 


| ish views to aim a deadly blow at not only the 


prosperity, but the very existence, of this coun- 
try. The House might suppose that this was a 


-broad assertion, but he pledged himself to prove 
|| its truth. He repeated that this abolition move- 


ment in the North, which had grown up until 
it had assumed so fearful a character, was the 
prompting of the British nation, and the abolition- 
ists here are but the instruments of another nation 
gressions on us. Gentlemen might regard 
it as a bold assertion, but he was prepared to es- 
tablish it, and he desired now to do it the more 
that the North rather than the South might see the 


|| testimony. ‘They all knew that for more than two 
| did it become their brethren of the North to becon- || centuries there was no nation on the face of the 


| 


rasping it? If they had a plague-spot upons|| earth that clung so tenaciously to the slave trade 


and to slavery as the British Government. Down 
to as late a period as 1776 a motion was made in 





Vane coacae 


a aa ee 


to 
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to inquire into the propriety of abolishing the siave 
trade, and his resolution was not even considered: 
for at that time nobody in Great Britain aimed at 
the abolition of slavery, and very few of that of 
the slave trade. The British Parliament would 
not even consider it. Ata period much later than 
that—in the year 1824—Mr. Canning, as a minis- 
ter of the Crown, said in the British Parliament 
that if he were asked which he would prefer, per- 
manent slavery or immediate abolition, he would 
anawer that he would prefer things remaining as 
they were. And he gave as a reason for prefer- 
ring permanent slavery to immediate emancipa- 
tion, ‘*his duty to guard the interests of those 


“who, by no fault of their own, by inheritance, by 


accident, by encouragement of repeated acts of the 
Legislature, find their property invested mn a con- 
cern exposed to innumerable hazards and difficul- 
ties which do not belong to property of another 
character, such as, if they had their option, as 
their ancestors had, they doubtless would have 
preferred.” 

At that time the doctrine of Mr. Canning was 
the doctrine of the English nation. But how stand 
matters now? A change in the physical condition 
and with it the policy of England took place, and 
they abolished in the first instance the slave trade, 
and secondly slavery itself; but, as he should show 
by historical facta, they abolished it with no views 
of philanthropy, but to promote their own selfish 
interests. 

Hie begged permission to read an extraet on this 
subject from a speech of his own, delivered some 
years ago,as the facts were there succinctly stated: 

“And why does England desire the abolition of 
slavery in the United States? Sir, it is to cripple 
our prosperity; and the blow is aimed as much at 
the North aa the South, as much at that portion of 
the country which is her most formidable rival in 
commerce and manufactures as at us, who are pro- 
fitable consumers of her productions, and her rivals 
in but little. 

“If there are any here who may be deluded by 
the idea that England is actuated by philanthropic 
motives, if he will attend fora few moments, | will 
show him, that so far from that, her purposes are 
the most selfish and heartless. A short recital of 
authentic historical facts will establish this position, 


**We all know that for more than two centuries | 


the African slave trade was carried on by the Brit- 


ish nation under the patronage of the Government, | 
and was protected by charters of monopoly and | 


public treaties. Under the Stuart kings, charters 
were granted, endowed with exclusive privileges 


for carrying on the African slave trade, and they | 


were sustained by all the power and patronage of 
the British Government. 

** At the celebrated treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, by 
which the Spanish succession war was terminated, 
the British nation obtained, by what was called the 
Assiento contract, the exclusive privilege of carry- 
ing on the slave trade for thirty years, at the rate 
of 4,800 slaves yearly; and Lord Brougham said, 
in the House of Commons in 1815, the English 


nation had obtained ‘the whole price of the victo- | 


ries of Ramilies and Blenheim in an additional 


share of the slave trade;’ and Mr. C. Grant, in | 


1818, informed us ‘ that she higgled at Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle for four years longer of this exclusive trade, | 
and at the treaty at Madrid clung to the last re- | 


mains of the Assiento contract.’ 

‘**In consequence of the activity of the marine of 
England, and her possessing the exclusive trade, 
she soon stocked her own colonies. Desiring the 


monopoly of the tropical productions, as the means | 


of securing it, and to prevent the supply of labor 
for the southern colonies of other nations, she com- 
menced agitation in favor of the abolition of the 
African slave trade. 
slave trade. It was necessary that the subject of 
it should have a black skin anda woolly head to 
enlist English sympathies. It is notorious that 
slave fuirs are regularly held in the regencies of 
Tripoli and Morocco, and they are transported 


thence up the Levant, where cna 4 are again ex- | 


( But these | 
— did not come into competition with Eng- | 
i 


posed to sale like cattle in the market. 


sh colonies in the production of the great articles 


of commerce, and hence they do not enjoy her dis- | 


interested philanthropy, which has its beginning 
and end in the profits of trade. 


**[n the abortive attempt at negotiation for peace | 


by Mr. Fox in 1806, an effort was made to induce 
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the British Parliament, by a Mr. David Hartley, France to join in the abolition of the slave trade. | 


ut it was only the ?frican | 


The French minister replied: 


“ ‘England, with her colonies well stocked with negroes, || 


‘and affording a large produce, might abolish the slave trade 


BE 


' 


‘without inconvenience ; but that France, with colonies ill | 


‘stocked and deficient in produce, could not abolish it with- 
‘out conceding to England the greatest advantages, and sus- 
‘ tainteg a proportionable loss.’ 


‘* Upon the restoration of Louis XVIII. to the 


French throne, (who acknowledged that he owed | 
it to Great Britain,) his gratitude was appealed to | 


to abolish the slave trade; and that being ineffect- || 


ual, offers of sums of money and the cession of a 


West India island were made, but without success; | 


the same answer being given ratreey | which 
had been given before. In August, 1815, England 


restored to the Dutch Government their colonies, | 


excepting the Cape of Good Hope and Dutch Gui- 


ana, in consideration of the entire abolition of the | 


slave trade by the latter. 


‘* During the negotiation of the treaty concluded | 


at Madrid on the Sth of July, 1814, Great Britain 
attempted to prevail on Spain to prohibit to her 
subjects both the general slave trade and their im- 
portation into the Spanish colonies, and went so 
far as to offer to continue the pecuniary subsidies 
which the deplorable condition of the Spanish 
finances made so necessary. 
Duke of San Carlos remarking, ‘that, when the 
‘slave trade was abolished by Great Britain, the 


‘ proportion of negroes to the whites in the British |) 


‘colonies was as twenty to one, while in the Span- 
‘ish colonies there were not more blacks than 
‘whites.’ And he refused to take a step which ‘ he 
‘considered would be fatal to the very existence 
‘of the colonies.’ 

‘“In January, 1815, Great Britain obtained from 
Portugal, for pecuniary equivalents, the prohibition 
to its subjects of the slave trade on the western 


coast of Africa north of the equator. Further than ; 


this Portugal would not go. 

‘The island of Guadaloupe, conquered from 
France, was ceded by Great Britain to the Swedish 
Crown, upon condition of abolishing the slave 
trade; and at the treaty of Madrid of the 22d of 
September, 1817, she purchased from Spain the 
immediate abolition of the slave trade north of the 
equator, and a promise to abolish it altogether, 


after 1820, for the sum of £400,000." * * * *| 
** But, while these events were transpiring, @ | 


great change was taking place in the British em- 
pire. There was found in the counting-house of 
the East India Company an obscure boy (after- 
wards Lord Clive) who turned out one of Britan- 
nia’s gods of war. By the power of his genius a 
smal! English trading post in India was expanded 
until it eomprehended an empire of one hundred 
millions of souls. 

‘* In the mean time great changes were going on 
in England. 


Bui she failed, the |! 


. 
t . 
— April 21, 
London, it being received by British MOfiwases as 
West India plantations. And an agitation wa, 
once commenced, in the hypocritical name ey - 
lanthropy, in favor of the abolition of oo 
And as soon as it was accomplished in the we. 
Indies, the theatre of operations was transf; hei 
| this country in the manner J shall very briefly no. 
tice. The fact that philanthropy had nethine 1, 
do in the matter, is shown, if other ra 
wanting, by the emancipation act of the Britis; 
Parliament itself. By the 44th section of that act, 
it is declared that ‘it shall not extend to ay wa 
| territory in the possession of the East India Com. 
pany, or the islands of Ceylon or St. Helena.’ And 
yet this is precisely the country where slavery ex. 
ists in its most horrid form, and where the By;. 
ish Government is itself the greatest slaveholder j; 
the world, and hires out its slaves for profit.” - 

** His authority for this was an extract from the 

Asiatic Journal for 1838, published in | 
| page 221, as follows: 

“ ¢ GOVERNMENT OF SL aves IN MALABAR —We know tia; 
| ¢ there is not a servant of Governinent in the south of |; tie 
| ¢whois not intimately acquainted with the alarming fact th t 
| * hundreds of thousands of his fetlow-creatures are fet Ted 
| ‘down for life to the degraded destiny of slavery. We knovw 
| *that these unfortunate beings are not, as in other countries 

‘serfs of the soil, and incapable of being transferred, at jy¢ 
i pleasure of their owners, from one estate to another, No: 
| ¢they are daily sold like cattle by one proprietor to anot}or: 
‘the husband is separated from the wife, the parent from tis. 
; Schild; they are loaded with every indignity; the uguos: 


Proof were 


sondon, 


| ‘quantity of Jabor is exacted from them, and the most yy 


‘ger fare that human nature can possibly subsist on is dood 
| ‘out to supportthem. The slave population is composed of 
| ‘agreat variety of classes: the descendants of those why 
| ¢have been taken prisoners in time of war; persons why 
| shave been kidnapped from the neighboring States ; peoply 
| ©who have been born under such circumstances as that they 
| ‘are considered without the pale ofthe ordinary castes; an{ 
| others who have been smuggled from the coast of Africa, 
| §torn from their country and their kindred, and destined tp 
‘a more wretched lot, and, as will be seen, to a more endy. 
‘ring captivity than their brethren of the Western Wor, 
‘Will it be believed that Government itself participates jy 
‘this description of property ; that it actually holds posses 
| sion of slaves, and lets them out for hire to the cultivators 
| £ofthe country, the rent of a whole family being two farams 
| or half a rupee per annum”? 


| But why dwell on these comparatively free 
| slaves? The whole of Hindostan, with the ad- 
| jacent penne, is one magnificent plantation, 
peopled by more than one hundred millions of 
slaves, belonging to a company of gentlemen in 
England, called the East India Company, whos 


|| power is far more unlimited and despotic than that 


of any southern planter over his slaves—a power 
upheld by the sword and bayonet, exacting more 
and leaving less of the product of their labor to the 
subject race than is left under our own system, 
with much less regard to their comfort in sickuess 
and age. 

** As startling as these disclosures are, the whole 





From being an agricultural people, |) 
and the exporter of agricultural produce, by the || 


inventions of the power loom and spinning jenny, | 


the improvements in science, and the introduction || 


of the steam engine, she was converted into a great 
manufacturing nation. ‘To sustain her manufac- 


ductions of them. The same causes which had 


stimulated manufactures in England had also done | 
the same thing in the United States and upon the | 


continent of Europe. Besides, those markets, even 
if they were open, were not within the exclusive 


consumers. 
destroy all her rivals in the production of the 
'} ted States, the West Indies,and Brazil. The sta- 
ples of each of these countries were cotton, rice, 
tobacco, sugar, and coffee. These were the staples 
of British India. 
|| San Domingo converted, by the single act of negro 


emancipation, from the most flourishing of all the || 


| West India Islands into the most unproductive, 
-and the culture of the indigo plant, which was its 
staple, transplanted to the banks of the Ganges 
and Burampooter. 


would pessess a monopoly in the production of the 
plants of the tropics, and her 
lished upon a secure basis. England considered 
the sacrifice of her West India colonies but a small 
price for so greata good. The £20,000,000 which 
was appropriated for the indemnity of the planters 
‘amounted to nothing, as scarcely a dollar of it left 


tures, a secure market was necessary for the pro- | 


control of Great Britain. This was indispensable, | 
and the desideratum was found in India, if her | 
people could but be raised up to the condition of || duced bv the British Government, is the more 
To do this, it was mc necessary to | 


growth of the tropics. These rivals were the Uni- | 





England had seen the island of | 


And it was once inferred that, || 
if African slavery could be abolished, British India || 


rosperity be estab- | 


story is not yet told. England has not only eo- 
gaged in a hypocritical crusade against slavery at 
the time she is herself the greatest slaveholder in 
the world, but she has absolutely made the act of 
her Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade 
| the means of converting her national navy into 
slavers. Whenever one of her cruisers captures a 
| slaver, she is carried in and condemned, and the 
Africans found in her are taken to the West Indies 
and sold into apprenticeship (as this new species 
of slavery is called) to raise the prize money. 
“Now, (said Mr, B.,) I assert, with a know!- 
edge of the subject upon which I am speaking, 
| that this species of slavery and slave trade, intro- 





profitable to the master and slaver, and more gall- 
Ing to the slave, than any which can possibly be 
_imagined. Let us look at the operation of it. It 
| has been seen from the publication made by D. 
Hall, that the English, in carrying on their slave 
trade, do not purchase the negroes as other slavers 
do, but they capture them. Under the English act 
| abolishing the slave trade, €7 isgiven to the captors 
| for every slave taken. They are taken in and con- 
_demned, and then carried to the West Indies ard 
| sold as apprentices for a term of seven years. 
These poor creatures are taken toa country whose 
laws they do not understand, and whose language 
they do not speak, and for a long time will be inca- 
| pable of learning. Who is to see, during their ap- 
prenticeship, that they are treated well and_ care 


|| taken of them in sickness? The master has no inter- 


estin them but for seven years, and his object will be 
| to get as much out of them as possible in the mean 
time, and to incur as little expense as possible in 
| taking care of them. And, when the apprentice- 
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yexpires, Who is to identify them and see that 
shew are discharged? I may be told that a regis- 
‘ey 18 provided for—but what registry can protect 
em? Let me illustrate, There is a plantation 
with one hundred of these wild Africans upon it. 
Who can distinguish one from another? They 
gill be so much alike it will be impossible. A 
oranger had just as well undertake, after a lapse 
geven years, to distinguish the different sheep in 
«large flock. ; ert ad 
«Sir, this isnot speculation. The impossibility | 
of the thing has been tested in our own courts, 
The following are the facts in the case of the An- 
ylope: A privateer, called the Columbia, off the 
coast of Africa, captured an American vessel, from 
Bristol, in Rhode Island, from which she took twen- 
w-five Africans; she captured several Portuguese 
vessels, from which she also took Africans; and 
she captured a Spanish vessel, called the Antelope, 
which she also took a considerable number of 
Africans. All of the Africans captured were ship- 
ned on board the Antelope. Thus freighted, she 
was found hovering near the coast of the United 
States, was captured by the revenue cutter Dallas, 
and taken into Savannah for adjudication. The 
Africans, at the time of her capture, amounted to 
yowards of two hundred and eighty. Claims were 
set up to the Africans by the Spanish and Portu- 
ruese vice-consuls, respectively, and by the United 
states. The claim of the United States, under the 
law for the abolition of the slave trade, was sus- | 
tained as to the portion taken from the American 
The residue were divided between the | 
Syanish and Portuguese claimants. About one- 
third of the negroes had died. It was impessible || 
to distinguish the several classes of Africans; and | 
the court decided that the loss should be averaged 
among the three different classes, and that sixteen 
should be designated, by lot, from the whole num- 
ver, and delivered over to the marshal of the United | 
Stutes,as a fair proportion of the twenty-five proved | 
to have been taken from the American vessel. 

“Now, sir, what will be the eperation in prac- | 
tice? Whenever one of these apprentices shall | 
become disabled or die, they will be sure to make | 
itout that he was one whose apprenticeship was 
expiring, Whereas the apprenticeship of such as 
stall continue valuable will never expire. The | 
consequence will be, the master will always hold 
the profitable and get rid of such as may be other- 
wise. And I repeat, it will be the most profitable | 
slavery which has ever been introduced; and this 
is British philanthropy! 

“The motive of England in agitating the subject 
ofslavery is thus shown. Her object is to dissolve |, 
the Union; to cripple our prosperity, and destroy || 
her most formidable rival in manufactures and 
commerce. And the blow is aimed as much at the 
North as the South. The assault, it is true, is made 
mare directly upon the South, but it will reach the 
North through us.’’ 

These, then, were the motives of England. They 
were strictly selfish. She wished to strike down 
her rivals in agriculture and commerce, and hence 
she wished to make the South a waste, because it 
was her rival in the production of tropical produc- 
tions, and served to build up a commercial marine | 
and to promote maritime pursuits. She had enlisted 
on her behalf the abolitionists of this country; and 
this was the point to which, having shown the ob- 
ject of England in desiring the abolition of slavery, 
le would now call the attention of the House. He 
designed to show that the abolitionists and some 
ofthe State Legislatures were acting in obedience 
to the suggestions, and as the instruments of Eng- 
land, in aiming a blow at this whole Confederacy. | 
It was aimed at the North precisely as much as at | 
the South; and he pledged himself, unless he had 
greatly mistaken the force of evidence, to bring it 
home to them conclusively. 

After the abolition of aan by England, then 
commenced this agitation here on the same subject. 
Prior to 1832—prior to the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies—there was no agitation here. It 
Was true that some peaceable, quiet Quakers would 
Sometimes send their petitions to Congress, but 
they were quietly laid on the table by the concur- | 
rence of both North and South, and there was no 
€xcitement whatever. But at that time there was 
raised in the British Parliament a committee on the 
subject of slavery, and the following question was 
propounded by that committee to Mr. Ogden, the | 

nerican consul at Liverpool: i] 
“If you could suppose that the slaves of Louisiana were || 


hir 
shit 


vessel. 





| connected with slavery. 
unanimously adopted, after an animated debate, are ground. | 


| with sure aim at the very heart of the monster. 


| cussion. 


| slave. 


; cannot rely upon his Jabor. 


| off, and after eleven days’ riding and §267 cost 
| and now their place is wretched by their own conduct, aal 


| generally able to read, and that angry discussions perpetu- 


ally took place in Congress on the subject of their liberation, 
Which discussions, by meas of readiag, were made known 
to the slaves of Louisiana, do you think that with safety the 
state of slavery could endure there?” 

The result of the answer of Mr. Oeden to this 
question of the British Parliament was soon seen. 
Immediately after that time, the agitation of the 
question of slavery commenced here by emissaries 
of a foreign Government; and in 1840 the World’s 
Convention was held in London, consisting of 493 
delegates from every part of the world. The United 
States was represented; and in that convention the 
attention of the British nation was particularly di- | 
rected to the abolition of slavery here. He should 
show with what views and purposes they desired to 
abolish it here. In reply to a question how English- 
men could affect slavery in the southern States of 
this Union, they were told that the Abolitionists of 


| the United States demanded the aid of public opin- | 
| ion, of the religious and literary influence of Eng- 
| land. How this literary influence was to be brought 


to bear he need not inform this House. Under the 
operation of our copy-right laws, the trash of the 
— 


English press is circulated throughout the country, 
to the exclusion of everything else. And he was 


not left by the convention to conjecture how the | 
' religious influence of England was to operate. He | 
| quoted from a minute account of the proceedings 
| of the convention the following: 


‘“* The Rev. John Angell James brought up from one of the 
committees a series of resolutions on church discipline as 
These resolutions, which were 


ed on the recognition of the ‘essential sinfulness of slavery.’ 
They declare that it is the incumbent duty of Christian com- 


munitics to separate slaveholders from their communion; || © Ba 
|| stituted authorities ? 


and that Christians ought to have no fellowship with slave- 
holders. This bow, they say, is not drawn at a venture, but 
Drive out 
American slavery from the presence of the sanctuary, and 
its doom is sealed.” 


That was one of the means by which the World’s 
Convention said thatslavery could be operated upon 
here by appealing to the church; and that appeal 
had, as the House knew, to a great extent been 
answered. But there was a third and still more 
efficient means suggested. It was, that persons in 
Congress from the non-slaveholding States should 
keep up a constant agitation, the effect of which 
would lead to emancipation, either quietly or by 
force. It was but a short time after the period of 
the question to Mr. Ogden before we found persons 
on this floor ready to carry out this unhallowed 


| purpose. 


Adopting the sugyestions which grew out of the 
inquiry propounded to Mr. Ogden, the abolitionists 
of the North, at their annual meeting in New York, 


| in 1838, composed of all their leading men, in dis- 
cussing the mode of bringing about this abolition, | 
say that the discussion of the subject of abolition | 
at the North and in Congress will have that tend- | 
'ency. The benefit, as they were pleased to call 
| it, of the agitation of the subject of slavery on this | 


floor is thus explained: 

“ The interest which they themselves will take in the dis- 
In spite of all precautions, the slaves will become 
acquainted with what so deeply interests them ; and, so far 
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| ject; after stating that it made the negro dissatis- 


| it harassed the master—went further. 
| Stop there. 


fied; that it increased his desire to run away; that 
It did not 
It went on to urge on the non-slave- 
holding States that they should facilitate slaves 
in their attempts to escape, and generate such 
a public opinion and pass such laws as would 
make the recapture of the runaway slaves impos- 


| sible; for if they were to be recaptured, they 


would be deterred from running away. It went 
on to say that laws ought to be passed to raise 


| the question of slavery or freedom, or the legal- 


| ity of the bondage in which the slave is held. 


They urge the passage of such a law by the 
northern States, upon the ground that the laws of 
some of the southern States, permitting slavery, are 
unconstitutional, and that the slave ought to have 
an opportunity to test them whenever he escapes 
tothe North. They say that the citizens of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland have no right, by their own 


constitutions, to held slaves in their own territory, 
! 
} much 


less to recover them from other States. 
They make this statement on the ground which 
they assume, that the bill of rights of Virginia and 
Maryland emancipated their slaves, and that every 
negro in those States was declared to be free b 

the bill of rights, which was of equal force with 
that contained in the constitution of Massachusetts, 
by which she declared that slavery was abolished. 
Well, sir, what has been the result of these recom- 
mendations by the abolitionists? I appeal to the 
history of the last few years. Have not the State 
Legislatures carried out these recommendations 
with a fidelity greater and stricter than they have 
carried out the recommendations of their own cen- 








| 


as they do, self-respect will be regenerated—anexcellent and | 


profitable sentiment for a free laborer, but ruinous to the 
It was the testimony of the planters of Jamaica, 
hefore the British Parliament, that their slaves became 
acquainted with all that passed in respect to them in the 
mother country, and were thereby too much excited to fill 
the places of slaves with slavish obedience. 

“The knowledge of the slave thata portion of the whites 


| are exerting themselves for his emancipation, upon the 


ground that he is illegally held in bondage, will make him, 
they say, impatient in his servitude. It will make him 
sullen and moody. It will incite him to indulge dreams of 
freedom in another land which he can never enjoy in his 
own. He will be reduced to a condition in which his master 
He will be disposed to run 
away, and ata time when his services can be least spared. 


| The master will be subjected to constant and heavy expenses 
He will thus become to his owner a | 
| source of vexation rather than comfort, of trouble and ex- 


to recapture him. 
pense rather than profit.”’ 


To establish these facts there is copied into the 


| report the following extract of a letter from a man 


at the South, to whose sister a gentleman of New 
York had sent two abolition pamphlets : 
‘¢ Do you remember the two books you sent to my sister by 


| me? My twoblack boys, William and Jim, who'lived better 


and easier than I did, read them, and, in consequence, ran 
got them, 


sold them at a loss of $900 to a trader.” 


Well, this abolition report of 1838, from which 
he had quoted, after going on to say what were 
the effects of this constant agitation on this sub- 


They have kept up the agi- 
tation here to dispose the slaves to run away; they 
have raised funds to aid him in escaping; they 
have succeeded in exciting a feeling in the non- 
slaveholding States, which makes it dangerous for 
any man to aid a master in asserting his legal and 
constitutional rights; they have passed laws nul- 
lifying the Constitution, and making the recapture 
of a fugitive slave impossible. 

I have shown (said Mr. B.) the origin and the 
objects of the constant discussion and agitation on 
the subject of slavery here. I desire to call atten- 
tion to the pertinacity with which it is kept up. It 
commenced at the period I have named, by the pre- 
sentation of abolition petitions. 

The South denied that Congress had any juris- 
diction of the subject, and insisted that the peti- 
tions should not be received, and a rule was adopt- 
ed to suppress them. The abolitionists pretended 
to treat this as a great outrage, and the ear of the 
nation was stunned with the clamor which was 
made. Some well-meaning men, not understanding 
the objects of the agitators, advised that the whole 
subject should be referred to a committee, which 
could bring in an able report demonstrating that 

Congress had no jurisdiction of the subject; and 
they insisted a quietus would be given to the agi- 
tators. Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, in an 
ill-fated moment, yielded to these views, and un- 
dertook to reason with those persons in a Congres- 
sional report. Well, what was the result? Pre- 
cisely what he predicted at the time; so far from 
its arresting the agitation, it increased it, by the 
partial success with which it met. The ground 
then was taken, that ‘by the 2Ist rule, as it was 
called, the sacred right of petition was invaded. 
It was in vain we showed that such was not. the 
case; the agitation went on. We were told, take 
from these abolitionists this plausible pretext, and 
you will hear no more of them—by the 2ist rule, 
you are only adding fuel to the flame. _ 

Some Southern men gave in to these views. As 
soon as they did, the Northern and Western Dem- 
ocrats, who had incurred some odium at home by 
voting with us, gave way, and the rule was re- 
pealed. But did the agitation cease? This pre- 
text for agitation was no sooner removed than an- 
other was found. We then had amendments to 
territorial bills which never were thought of before, 
to exclude slavery from the territories. But as 
the territory (Oregon) in reference to which we 
were legislating lay so far north that it was known 
the slaves never would be taken there, it was re- 
garded aa pretty much a “‘brutum fulmen,”’ and 
very little feeling was excited in consequence. But 
immediately afterward we happened to be engaged 
in a way in which there was a ee that for- 
eign territory would be scquired. This was made 
the pretext for the Wilmot proviso. The excite- 
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ment growing out of that was pretty well dying 
out; and the occasion of rejoicing with France, 
our earliest ally, at the prospect of her regenera- 
tion, was seized upon to renew it. A parcel of 
negroes are induced to flee from their masters, to 
which they were stimulated by the conduct and 
speeches of members here. ‘They are recaptured, 
and the felons who aided in their escape are lodged 
in jail. A member of this House goes there to 
offer them his sympathy and counsel. The people, 
with a moderation which, as proper as it was, 
amazed him, (Mr. B.,) do no more than warn him 
off. And, forsooth, this House is to interpose for 
his protection. Sir, he and his associates are the 
authors of all the misery which has been brought 
on these slaves and felons, and it is a pity they do 
not partake with them in it, 

It thus appears what are the origin and the object 
of this constant agitation of the subject of slavery. 
How is its abolition to be ultimately effected? 

We were constantly told here that the fanatics 
of the North did not look to the insurrection of the 
blacks, and that they did not desire to incite the 
slaves to rebellion. It had been often said here 
that they do not either immediately or remotely 
expect to see abolition effected by insurrection. It 
was the policy of the abolitionists to deny it as 
yet, but this report distinctly takes the ground, 
that if the master will not yield to moral suasion 
and peaceable emancipation, insurrection would be 
the natural and proper consequence. Here is what 
they say on that point: 

“Ifa ray of hope penetrates their gloom, though the chink 
through which it pasees be never so smail, it will banish all 
thought of tnsurrection while it shines. ‘Though while hope 
of relief from some quarter holds out, the slave will abstain 
from rebellion, itis not to be expected that they will con- 
tinue to do so if this hope shall fade away. Once Jet them | 
come to an understanding of their rights, and the master 
will be forced to the alternative of giving them or of sutfer- 
ing them to be taken. ‘Though our business is with the 
master—though it is for him and his political equals we print 
and lecture-—yet we have now pledged ourselves to prevent, 
what it is impossible should be prevenied, the slaves from getting 
knowledge that we are printing and lecturing. Alter our 
operations have, for a fair probationary space, displaced 
ail thoughts of insurrection by a better hope of deliverance, 
if the masters disappoint that hope, the consequences must 
be upon their own heads.’’ 

With such evidence before him, he asserted that 
they did look to insurrection. They do look to 
freeing the blacks by murdering the whites. They | 
could not, without stulufying themselves, look to 
any other course, and they do not. They know 
that peaceable emancipation never can take place. 
In this very report they say, they do not expect 
to convince the master; but even if they should be 
convinced of the wrong so much alluded to, he 
(Mr. B.) undertook to say that emancipation was | 
impossible. In many of the States, more than 
half the population was black; and did the Abo- 
litionists expect that the South would consent to 
have such a population let loose upon them as free 
negroes? Did they expect the South to live in that 
condition? Gentlemen from the northern States 
might answer the question for themselves. Do 
they do? Why, in how many States did they 
exclude the free negroes? Had they not passed 
stringent laws against them in those States where 
the infusion of free negroes would be comparatively 
small and harmless? and yet they would not con- 
sent to even so smail an infusion there. Did they, | 


to let loose such a number as they had? 
do not expect it. 

But suppose it were possible; as far as the pur- | 
poses of humanity were concerned, it would not 
make the case better, Suppose they were eman- | 
cipated: did anybody believe that the whites and 
blacks in equal proportions could live in peace in 
the samé community?) They would be separated 
from each other by prejudices; there would be a 
line of demarkation that could never be blotted 
out. Did they not know that there would be a 
constant conflict of races (the most deadly of all 
conflicts) golig on, and a struggle on the part of 
the negro for not only equal social and political 
rights, but for supremacy; a conflict which, as 
in all me heretofore, in all time hereafter, would 
exist in communities composed of distinct races 
and which would end in civil war. Let them 
look to the example of San Domingo, where a 
deadly conflict was constantly going on between 
the negroes and the mulattoes, although they were 
by no means so distinct from each other as ne- 
groes and whites. If the South would consent 


to emancipation, how long would peace be pre- | 
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served? The inevitable result would be a bloody 
strife; for after they were emancipated, they would 
claim equal privileges, and civil war with all its 
horrors would ensue. He therefore affirmed that 
the pretence that these people were not looking to 
insurrection and to the cutting of the throat of ever 

white man, woman, and child, was false. The 
Abolitionists in their own reports avow it. But 
if they had not avowed it, they could not escape 
from the charge that such is their purpose in any 
other manner than by stultifying themselves; for 
it was the natural and inevitable consequence of 
their conduct. Well, and who would they benefit 
by it? If that conflict should arise, what would 
become of the black man? Did they not know 
that the greater intelligence and the greater enter- 
prise of the white man must conquer? It might 
deluge the South in blood for years perhaps, but 
it would end in the extermination of the black 
man. And this was to be done at the instigation 
of a treacherous foreign nation, that they might 
subvert ourcommercial and agricultural prosperity. 
It was to be done, too, under the pretence of friend- 
ship for the black man, but which would be seen 
to be cruel and inhuman treachery. It could only 


/ end in his entire extermination. 


There were some remarks which fell from the 
member from Ohio [Mr. GippinGs] on a preceding 
day, to which his attention had been called by a 
grentleman near him, of a most murderous and in- 
cendiary character, proving that he looked to eman- 
cipation by force. In arguing against the extension 
of slave territory, he said he wished to keep the 
negroes with their masters, holding their knives as 
near their throats as possible. ‘To such remarks 
he (Mr. B.) did not mean toreply. He addressed 
himself to the sober serious reason of the North, 
and he wished not to excite their passions. He 
wished to show them that this abolition excitement 
had an origin hostile to them as well as the South, 
and that nothing but mischief, unqualified mischief 
to the whole country, would result from it. 

Mr.,GIDDINGS rose and inquired if the gen- 
tleman from Virginia alluded to him when he said 


the gentleman from Ohio wished to keep the negroes | 


and their masters together, that the negroes might 


_ have their knives as near their master's throats as | 


possible ? 


Mr. BAYLY replied that he did allude to the , 


member from Ohio, for such he understood to be 
the character of that member’s remarks. 

Mr. GIDDINGS replied that the gentleman had 
entirely misunderstood him. 


Mr. BAYLY said other gentlemen understood — 


him as he did. 
Mr. GIDDINGS said he cared not who made 


the assertion; he had used no such language. He | 
| well knew what he had said. 
Mr. BAYLY said a gentleman sitting near him 


understood the language as he did; but, whether 


the member from Ohio used those precise expres- | 


sions or not, of this he (Mr. B.) was certain, and 
he would stake his assertion on the decision of the 
House, that he had over and over again used ¢x- 
pressions of similar import. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Of what import? 

Mr. BAYLY. The member from Ohio had used 
language in his speeches the inevitable tendency of 


_ which was, if it were not his design, to lead to in- | 
then, expect that they of the South would consent | 


They | 


surrection. 

‘The SPEAKER called the gentleman to order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. 
be permitted to proceed. I like to hear him. 

Mr. BAYLY had no doubt of it. 
is fond of the notoriety which the denunciations 
of him here give him. He hopes to recommend 
himself to his constituents by assuming to be the 
special object of attack by southern Representa- 


tives, and thereby strengthen the tenure by which | 


he holds his seat here with its eight dollars a day. 
And hence he is eternally trying to provoke us into 
denunciation of his detestable course and senti- 
ments. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BAYLY. He was one of those men who 
was willing to obtain profits by provoking abuse 
of themselves; to make a traffic of his character 
and feelings. 


The SPEAKER again interposed, and called the | 


gentleman to order. 

Mr. BAYLY said if he was out of order, it was 
the remarks of the member from Ohio which had 
provoked him to it. For personal abuse he had 
no taste, but he chose to speak in appropriate 





I wish the gentleman might | 


The member | 
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__ April 21, 
| terms of the course of a member here 
| intimately affected the dearest interests 
/and his constituents. He represented 
district, penetrated in every part of it by rivers 
and harbors, into which the vessels from ihe nop 
slaveholding States and the piratical schooners > 
the abolition society could come. His Cobain. 
ents’ interests were, therefore, at stake, and he 
should ever be ready to expose and resist the wa 
hallowed designs of men trying to destroy them. 
and, in speaking of the character of the men them, 
selves, he should not stop to measure his words 
He regretted the necessity of making any referenc, 
to the member whatever; and, unless under the 
strongest necessity of doing it, he should not 
hereafter, as he had not heretofore. 

In speaking of this subject, he recollected a cir. 

cumstance to which his attention had been caljeq 
several years ago. His attention was called to 
the number of advertisements of runaway neeroeg 
in the National Intelligencer and Globe. The dates 
of the departure of the negroes were generally 
| given. By comparing them, he found that the 
negroes went off in gangs about large enough for 
the load of a small schooner, at intervals of abou. 
a month—as near as may be, the period for a yes. 
sel to make a trip, to Massachusetts, for instance, 
and back. From this he was satisfied that these 
| runaways made their escape by the river, and that 
there was an actual line of packets engaged in 
taking them off. He wrote an article calling the 
attention of the public to it at the time, and he 
mentioned it now for the same purpose. The 
House might rely upon it, the case which had just 
occurred was not an isolated one; indeed, he un- 
derstood that the captain now in prison admitted 
that this was the fourth trip he had made. 

He had been told, as manifest as this evil was, 
there was no way to prevent it; that the law of 
this District provided no adequate punishment for 
those who had instigated the negroes to run away, 
and assisted them in attempting it. If there is not, 
there ought to be. There is but one way to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such acts; that is, by holding 
out the terrors of such punishment to all persons 
engaging in it as to deter them from it, indie the 
masters making examples of the slaves who may 
be retaken. With the negro he sincerely sympa- 
thized; him he pitied; and his sore regret was, that 
those who had brought upon him the misery he 
would suffer, could not have it in his place. 

He did not know that the laws as they now 
stood were insufficient; but he would inquire into 
the matter, and if they were found to be so, he 
should feel it his duty to ask leave to bring ina 
bill to remedy their defects. If there was no law 
to punish the publication of incendiary publica- 
tions, he should bring in a bill to provide one. 
And he should not be deterred by being told that 
he would be interfering with the liberty of the 
press. He did not propose to establish a censor- 
| ship of the press to prevent publications, but to 
|| provide a law for the punishment of an editor who 
should commit an offence against society, precisely 
|| as every other citizen was punished in a similar 
|| ease, which offence would be judged of by the 
|| community, through its law, administered by is 
|| judges sok iuiaens It is no more a violation of the 
liberty of the press, to provide by law for the pun- 
|| ishment of an editor who makes publications which 
endanger my life and property, than it is the vio- 
lation of the liberty of the citizen to provide for 
his punishment, who does the same thing in a dif- 
| ferent way. ; 

But he did not know that the laws were insufli- 
cient. The idea very prevalent that they are so, 
is the only thing which has stimulated any one to 
attempt acts of violence. If they shall be found 
to be efficient, or if they are not so now, and Con- 

ress should in good faith make them so, he would 
S responsible that no mob would ever be seen 
here. But, on the other hand, if it should be found 
that the laws are not effectual to protect the com- 
munity in the enjoyment of its rights, and the 
legislative power should refuse to make them 80, 
then the community would be remitted to its natu- 
ral right of self-preservation—a law above all other 
laws, and as applicable to communities as to indi- 
viduals. Under such circumstances, the men who 
|| did not resort to it, to use the language of the gen- 
| tleman from Georgia, would be slaves who deserv- 
|| ed the manacles now worn by the felons in your 
| jail. 


|" Mr. ROOT, having first caused the resolution 
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nd the amendment to be read, said he had done 
.y that he might really understand what was be- 
sore the House, for, if he had listened to the dis- 
ayssion merely, he could not have had any con- 
potion of what the subject was. They had had 
, diseussion on the Wilmot proviso and abolition 
cooieties—on mob spirit in general, and sympathy 
with mobs. They had had much discussion on 
he subject of British influence and incendiary 
oublications—of the freedom of the press and the 
restraint of the eer All these things had been 
jiscussed, and they had heard very little in refer- 
ence to the subject before the House, unless it 
were contained in the privilege of a member of this 

ouse. 

—e resolution of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Parrrey] had been received. He 
concurred entirely with the decision of the Chair 
as to the propriety of the course which the Chair 
had pursued ; and he was glad that the Speaker 
had not arrogated to himself the right to pronounce 
what was and what was not a breach of the priv- 
ilezes of this House. He was glad the Speaker 
had referred it to the proper tribunal, the House 
itself, and that by nearly general acquiescence 
they had the subject before them. Well, was the 
House prepared to act upon it? If so, it could be 
disposed of readily. If they would waive all ob- 
jections to the question of privilege, it could be dis- 
posed of at once. It had been proposed to elect 
the committee by ballot; but unless some better 
reason were given than any he had yet heard, he 
should be opposed to that amendment. 

If they could not by general consent, or by a 
decided majority, dispose of this question of priv- 
ilege, were they prepared to confine themselves to 
that question? ‘There might or might not have 
been a breach of privilege committed. He did not 
understand that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Patrrer] had concluded his case. He had 
heard that some facts were to be stated before 
final action; and yet before those facts were made 
known, they had been discussing the law of the 
case, and the extent of the powers of this House 
to protect its members; and in the course of that 
discussion they had had some most preposterous 
claims set up and refuted most triumphantly. 
(Laughter.] He did not know that it was strictly 
proper to state what the House ina particular case 
inight do; but it did appear to him that they should 


first ascertain what were the facts of this case, and | 


then they could determine whether there had been 
a breach of privilege. He did not concur with 
some members, that nothing could be a breach of 
privilege unless it grew out of something which 
occurred here. Gentlemen might readily suppose 
a ease in which a breach of —— might be 
committed irrespective of this House. A person 
from the Congressional district of any member of 
this House, might choose to pursue such member 
to this city, when he came here to take his seat, 
and barricade his boarding-house, or threaten to 
inflict such personal chastisement on him as would 
prevent his appearance here to discharge the duties 
intrusted to him by his constituents. The mem- 
bers of this House must be free to come and go; 
and if he were obstructed, this House would have 
as much right to inquire into the facts of the case 
asa court would have when a suitor, witness, at- 
torney, or juror, were waylaid and kept away. 
But it had been said, that matter had better be 
disposed of informally; that it had better be laid 
on the table, or got rid of in some other such way. 
There was no such proposition before the House, 
but there was a manifest disposition thus to get rid 
of it. He thought that would be an unfortunate 
disposition of it. This resolution charged specifi- 
cally, though not very distinctly, that there had been 
'n this city a lawless mob, who had menaced a mem- 
berofthis House. Now, he would appeal to every 
member of this House, from every part of this 
Union, if they desired it to go forts to the people 
of the free States that a member of this House, in 
doing what he conceived to be his duty, was in 
danger of personal violence from a mob. He did 
not say that he had any evidence to satisfy him 
that any member of this House was in danger 
froma mob. This was not the time to express 
any opinion, but he would say that he had no such 
evidence presented to his mind. He had a right 
to speak; for he passed through the mob on Tues- 
day night without knowing it. [Laughter.] He 
passed by the side of the Patent Office about half 
Past ten o’clock on Tuesday night, and when he 
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got home he was for the first time told that he had 
passed through a mob. He did not believe the 
citizens of this District were in the habit of en- 
gaging in mobs. There micht be loafers, idlers, 
and inconsiderate boys, and people from other 
parts of the country assembled here—and it was 
suggested to him to add, alsa, persons in pursuit 
of office. These might become a disorderly mob, 
but he had never seen anything in this District to 
satisfy him that there was a disposition on the 
| part of the recular citizens to engage in a mob; 
and he was unwilling, if they did not deserve the 
accusation, that this rumor, this common report, 
should go forth, and givethem that character. Such 
a report would be injurious to them; and if they 
did not deserve it, it ought not to go forth. They 
| were a peaceable, law-abiding people; and if there 
was a mob, they would take efficient means to put 
itdown. The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
| not asserted that there had been a mob; he said it 
was common report. 

Mr. PALFREY said it might be satisfactory to 
the House if he communicated to ita paper which 
he held in his hand. 
| Mr. ROOT. With all respect for the gentleman 
| from Massachusetts, he would not receive the evi- 
| dence now. He should want all the time allowed 
| him by the rules. [Several voices: ‘*Oh! letus have 
| the evidence.’’] He would not yield the floor, and 
| the House must either listen to him, or amuse 
| themselves in some other way. This charge had 
been made, and he did not believe it could be true 
| of any considerable portion of the people of this 
District. That such a report had gone abroad he 

knew. He knew it apart from anything said by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and he asked 
if it was not due to the people of this District that 
| this charge should be inquired into? Uncontra- 
dicted it might do the people of this District harm, 
and the people of the slave States also, if the peo- 
ple of the North should be made to believe, and 
unjustly too, that their representatives here were 
|in danger of mob violence, or that any solitary 
member from any part of this Union was in danger 
of personal violence for conscientiously doing what 
| he believed to be his duty. He did not want the 
people to believe this unless it was true; and if it 
was true, the sooner it was known the better: and 
when this truth should become known to the peo- 
| ple of the North, avery few years would pass 
Stee the bats would cluster under the roof and 
the foxes look out of the windows of this Capitol. 

But gentlemen would see that this was not the 
only charge. This was mere northern suspicion, 
if you please, (and in this Mr. R. was willing to 
| take his full share.) But they had asserted in the 
amendment that a member of the House had par- 
ticipated in the felonious attempt to abduct these 
slaves. Now, he would ask southern gentlemen, 
supposing the fact was not so, whether it was fair, 
whether it was honorable and just, to indulge 
such suspicions? Did they want people to think 
this of the members of this House? Mr. R. did 
| not know but they might think that every north- 
ern Whig would do such things; but if there was 
no proot of it, was it fair to let such suspicions go 
abroad? Surely southern gentlemen did not be- 
lieve this of all of them; but, if there was a par- 
ticular individual suspected, let the matter be 
thoroughly investigated. If northern members 
| had nothing better to do, or nothing else to do with 
| their time than to concern themselves with negro- 
| stealing-—— 
| Mr. RHETT here interposed. If he understood 
| 





the gentleman from Ohio aright, his position was, 
that nv member of that House ought to be suspect- 
| ed of being capable of getting slaves to run away 
from their masters. 
Mr. ROOT said he had not distinctly heard what 
the gentleman from South Carolina said. 


r. RHETT thereupon repeated what he under- | 


Mr. ROOT. The gentleman puts it rather more 
strongly than I did. 


| stood to be the position taken by Mr. R. 
| Mr. RHETT. I state it as I understood the gen- 


'tleman. Now, I do know a man from the North | 
|| But when you leave this ground, when you throw 


| (not a member of this Congress) who did it. 
| Mr. ROOT. Did the gentleman say it was a man 
now in Congress? 
Mr. RHETT. 
member of the present Congress. 
Mr. ROOT. Well, if the person has friends or 
relatives here, they must settle the matter. If the 
person be here, he shall have the floor to explain. 


| 
| 
| 


| injurious imputation. 


, (said Mr. R.) the mob spirit. 


I expressly stated that it was no || 


ee 


Mr. RHETT. He is not here. J] do not say 
there are such men in this House. : 

Mr. ROOT, (after a pause.) I am aware that 
there have been some very hard cases in Congress. 
[A laugh.] I believe there was one member con- 
victed of forgery and sent to the penitentiary. 
Was it not so? [A voice: ** Yes.""]}| Mr. R. said 
he would not enumerate cases. He had nothing 
to say to those gentlemen; he should not make any 
issue as to the general charge; it was enough for 
him if one individual deserved to be exempt from 
it, he ought to be so exempt, and not made an ob- 
ject of suspicion. 

Mr. R. went on to say that these were some of 
the reasons why he thought that this inquiry ought 
not to be stifled. Let it go on; and if the inquiry 
was thorough, when the result was made known, 
Mr. R. should have a decided opinion, as he always 
had where there were grounds for one, and gentle- 
men knew enough of him to believe that he would 
be sure to express it in some way, if no one but 
his friend from Rhode Island (Mr. Cranston] 


| should stand by him. 


Mr. R. said he hoped gentlemen would free them- 
selves from all trammels in this matter on the ground 


_of privilege, and would send both the resolution 
, and amendment at once to a committee. 


Let the 
peopie of the United States know whether there 
was or was nota mob in this District to endanger 
any member of Congress in the faithful discharge 
of his official duty; and if there was not, then let 
the people of the District be freed from any such 
If the House had a member 
in it who had nothing to do but run negroes out of 
the District, let it be known; it was the right of the 
people of the District to know it, and it was proper 
that his constituents should know it. And that 
was one reason Mr. R. was desirous that the pro- 
posed inquiry should not be stifled. 

Mr. R. had a word or two more to say on this 
allegation about a *‘ lawless mob.”’ I utterly abhor 
I hate mobs—all 
mobs. I don’t care what is the provocation that 
has got them up. I detesta mob. If other gen- 
tlemen like them and justify them, I shall not quar- 
rel with their taste. Iam in favor of a very free 
expression of opinion. I hold that the man who 
honestly speaks what he thinks, and all he thinks, 
is entitled to respect, though he ~ be made to 
answer for what he says. But I do know that 


| gentlemen both think and feel ae differently at 


one time from what they do at another; and I can- 
not help thinking that the very high commenda- 
tions on mobs which we have had here during this 


| debate would never have been made under other 


circumstances. I, to be sure, have had but little 


experience in mobs myself. I detest them. Now, 
' I consider the*worst of this whole business of en- 


ticing slaves from their masters is the mob spirit 
in which it was done. These negro-stealers were 
a mob, rather small I admit—for they were a few 
| men on board a single schooner—but they were a 
mob, a detestable mob, and a sneaking mob, for 
they worked at night in the dark. 
I have been greatly astonished to hear gentle- 
men who profess to be warm friends of slavery talk 
favorably here of mcus. Why, sir, if there is an 
| institution on the face of God's earth which has 
| reason to dread mobs, it is this very institution of 
| slavery. I donot say that a mob does right to 
| assail it. I say that a mob is a most damnable 
| way of doing anything. It must be something 
_ very good indeed—like the object of your Boston 
| tea party—to excuse it in any degree; and that was 
' not a mob neither, for they had prayer before they 

began, [roars of laughter;] and, at the end, when 

all was done and over, it was moved that they 
| should’give three cheers spontaneously, [increased 

laughter.] But I tell you, your institution of sla- 

very will never be conserved by a mob. You are 

the last men ir God’s world that should commend 
mobs. You rely for your protection on the Con- 
_ stitution; you rely on the oaths of our fathers; you 
| rely on our good faith—and you shall have that— 
| inthename of good faith, inthe name of our fathers, 
in the name of the Constitution, you shall have it. 


| away these pleas, and put yourselves on thestrength 
| of mobs, beware! A mob deals in weak heads and 
strong arms. Louis Philippe himself never had 
|| stronger reason to dread a mob than you have. I 
|| do not say that any mob can reach you; but do 
|| not you know that the mob spirit travels faster than 
‘| the cholera? The cholera left the continent of Asia 
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months age; it has been making progress towards 
us ever since, and it has not got to us yet. But 
the mob spirit broke out at Paris but the other day, 
and has not only got here already, but it is doing | 
business all over the continent of Europe; so that 

I believe there remain now but two thrones for it | 
to work at; and it is far from impossible that a gen- 

tleman in a blouse is now sitting on the throne of | 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. Your institution, | 
I say, relies on the Constitution for its security; 

it will never be preserved by mobs. | 

1 hate mobs for another reason. 1 do not know 
that this debate is, on the whole, to be regretted. 
It has afforded a very beautiful opportunity to 
show how devoted gentlemen here are to their con- 
stituents. Now, I like that. 1 want it, at times, 
myself. [A laugh.) And Iam glad that my col- | 
league here [Mr. Gsppiwes] is so willing to be a | 
target for gentlemen to practise on. Iam always 
glad to hear such fine displays. But I would ven- 
ture to suggest to gentlemen, in the ardor of their | 
patriotism, to spare it, if they can, with a little 
discretion. Ido not complain about epithets; not 
atall. I have some time ago made up my mind | 
to put up with anything. [A laugh.] They may 
call me old Federalist, (and that is the worst thing 
they can call me,) fanatic, hypocrite, if it will do 
them any good athome. I am willing to take it 
all. J know they speak it * only ina Pickwickian 
sense.’’ {Loud merriment. } 

Sut I think they had better discriminate a little | 
when they find a northern man who defends the 
rights of the South. ‘The gentleman from North | 
Carolina [Mr. Venasce} thanked his God, I think, 
that there were some northern men that were found 
standing by the South under all the vituperation 
heaped upon them. 
is ready to thank God for very small blessings; 
but I believe [ will say no more about that, for I 
do not see the gentleman in his seat. Oh, yes; 
there he ia! He looks sincere, as if he did really 
thank God for it; and, if he does, then I say again 
he must esteem it his duty to be thankful to Heaven 
for the very smallest favors. [Laughter.] 

But when we get beyond the Pickwickian class, 
if we are the subject even of a vague suspicion 
that we have been inveigling slaves, we are to be 
denounced. And if we dare to say that slavery 
is a moral evil, then we are abolitionists. Now, 
1 do own that we have some of the prejudices we || 
imbibed at the North in our Sunday schools, and || 

| 
| 
| 

j 


| 





from our mothers, and we are so prejudiced as to 
look on it as a curse; but then itis a curse we have 
nothing to do with, and do not want to. But that 
is notenough. If wedo not say it is a great bless- 
ing, we are abolitionists. Now, lask gentlemen, 
is that cunning? Is it wise? Is that a good course 
for you to pursue? For one, I do not care about | 
it. Ifany gentleman chooses to call me a fanatic, | 
or an abolitionist, he is perfectly welcome. But I | 
suggest to gendemen the question, whether that is 
exactly politic, and whether it is a course likely to 
promote the peace of the country? Is it a wise 
course to hunt up the procecdings of some ultra- 
abolition society, to read some of the strongest 
passages, and then to charge the whole on the peo- 
ple of the North, and then to accuse them to a man | 
of being the agents of the British Government? 
But, if it were so, why may not we sympathize 
with Britain in her system of abolition, as with 
Krance in hers? Must only Monsieur Lamartine 
go ahead in. that business? Do you find anything 
in all the doings of the World’s Convention, that 
comes up to French abolition? They gave you 
pare Hayti abolition, You sympathize with this, 
put itis terrible to sympathize with Great Britain. 
I do not care what you say against her, for I know 
perfectly that you will never get into a war with 
Great Britain. [Laughter.}] You may quarrel 
with her as you please, itdon’talarm me. Iknow, 
and you know, it all ends in smoke. There is 
something about John Bull that makes him a most 
undesirable customer, and you never will deal with | 
him in the way of fighting so long as there is a sin- 
rle inch of Mexico left. [Laughter.] It is said that 
Sohn wants to bring abolitionists in here. What 
for? To get up an excitement. Why, what a 
great fool he must be. Does not he know that | 
southern gentlemen will do that of themselves? 
Their tender affection for their constituents will | 
getup arow hereatany me. Youall know cases | 
enough of uais; you all know that we can have an 
excitement here whenever we like. No, not ex- |! 
citement, | mean sympathy; yes, a sympathy, | 
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Now, | think that gentleman || 


| Hararson.] 
troduced by way of preamble, with the following 


| rying away slaves from this District. 


| they left. 


that’s the new word; ‘‘ excitement” is too old- 
fashioned; the word now is a ** sympathy for con- 
solidated liberty.’’ [Immense laughter. ]} 

But lam almostdone. 1 mean to yield the floor 


L GLOBE. 


soon to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. | 


Patrrey,| who may be getting his paper out so as 
to be ready. 

I have said all that I desire. I am anxious that 
somehow this resolution and amendment should 
be sent to a committee, so that full justice may be 
done both to the accused and the accuser. Sup- 


pose it should all end in smoke, (as some gentle- | 


men say it will,)so much the better. 
the rumor to be true? 


Who wants 
I hope that a committee 


will get the paper, and in two hours will be able | 


to report to us that there has been no such thing. 


Well, (said Mr. R.,) I have succeeded in what | 
I have in some way, I scarce know | 


I aimed at. 
how, got the House into a good humor. 


[A voice: 
‘* Move the pee question.’’] 


No; when two 
forty gentlemen have been so kind to 
me as these gentlemen always are, I will not move 
the previous question. 

Mr. PALFREY here began to address the Chair. 


| Mr. ROOT. Stay, stay; I have not done yet. | 
But, as I see you are all ready and very anxious 
| to speak, I will here yield you the floor “ fora | 
personal explanation”’ only; remember, *‘ fora per- | 
| sonal explanation.” 


Mr. PALFREY said he believed he was not 
under very much obligation to the gentleman from 


Ohio for the use of the floor, as that gentleman had | 
anticipated him in almost all he had intended to | 


say. Mr. P. had perceived it to be desirable that 
the House should have before it something to show 
that such reports as the resolution referred to were 
in circulation. Now, his friend had said that he 
personally knew the fact that such rumors were 
afloathere. Still, if the House desired it, he would 


| proceed and read the paper he had in his hand. 


| Voices: ‘“* Read,read!’’] Yesterday, when doubts 
had been expressed as to that fact, Mr. P. had 
been about to move an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, but had been prevented from doing so by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
His amendment would have been in- 


statement made in writing by the gentleman from 


| Ohio, [Mr. Guppines:] 


** Strike out all after the word ‘ whereas,’ and insert ‘the 
following statement has been made, viz: 

“7, J. R. Gippines, a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, state that during yesterday I heard from various re- 


| spectable persons that in the mob of Tuesday night my name 


was mentioned, and my person threatened by individuals 


| assembled ; that my lodgings were inquired for, and advised 


that I should be lynched by those engaged in the mob. 
That friends who heard this, represented that I should 
be in danger if found by those engaged, and I was advised to 
arm myself to protect my person. 
* That during the forenoon of yesterday I visited the jail 
of this District. [was not acquainted with the keeper; and 


| when Larrived, I announced to him my name, and that I 
was a member of this body. 


‘That I further said to him that 
I wished to see the persons confined there on a charge of car- 
I told him that I wish- 
ed to say to them that they should have the benefit of coun- 
seland a legal trial, and their rights should be protected, and 
desired him tobe present. He went with me to the passage 
that leads to the cells. 

“ While conversing with these men in the presence of the 
keeper, amob came to the iron gate at the head of the stair- 
way, and demanded that I should leave forthwith. ‘The 
keeper informed them that he would not open the gate until 
[ was then told that my life was in danger, unless 
I left the building immediately. This I refused to do. The 


| Keeper assured them that he would not open the door until 


they retired. | was furtherinformed that the mob liad com- 
pelled the guard at the lower gate to deliver up the key to 


| them; and in this way they had opened that gate, and by 
| that means obtained access to the passage at the head of the 


stairs. 

« After the mob had left the stairs, and entered the lower 
passage, the keeper and myself, and the Hon. E. 8. Hamuin, 
who had visited the jail as attorney for the prisoners, with 
me, came down to the lower gate, in front of which the mob 
was assembled. He opened the gate, and I walked out. 
This morning | have been informed by a gentleman who is 


| a stranger tome, but who says he was present and heard the 
| proposition made by individuals to lay violent hands upen 
me as I came out of the prison, one of whom, he informed | 


me, was a Mr. Slatter, aslave- dealer from Baltimore, whom 


he states to have been active in instigating the others to acts 
of violence. 


“This day I have been informed by various individuals 


| that during the mob of last night my lodgings were inquired 


for, and my person threatened with violence and lynching. 
*“f further state that I have no doubt of the accuracy ef 
the statements to which I have referred. 


* Resolved, That a committee of five members be appoint- || 


ed to investigate and report to this House respecting the 
points alluded to in the above statement; and that said com- 
mittee be authorized to send for persons and papers, and to 
sit during the sessions of the House.” 


Mr. P. also read an anonymous letter received |! 








_ He said it had a P. S. which he woul 


pril 24, 


by Mr. G., advising him ‘to take his ¢ 
of the District;’’ that “his time was 





arcass out 
short,” & 


d not read 
Mr. ROOT resumed the floor. There was e 


other word he wished to say; it was on the inti 
tion, he would not say the menace, of the a 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Bayty,] about the bill 
he meant to introduce into the House. If that ven 
tleman thought that such a bill ought to be brousht 
in, he had done right to apprize the House of i; 
Feeling it to be his duty to do so, Mr. R. admired 
his independence and his, scorn of all that could 
and would be said against it. But he could jo, 
but regret that any American statesman here, »; 
this day, in this year of grace 1848, should think 
that such a measure was likely to do any good 
What! Restrain the freedom of the press! At 
this time of day, in this nineteenth century, shackle 
the press! Why, what were the blouses about in 
France but breaking off just such fetters as the 
gentleman would try to put on it? 

They had disposed, in a summary way, of just 
such modes of restricting the freedom of the press 
as the gentleman was for proposing. It was those 
very restrictions which had contributed more to pro- 
duce the recent revolution in France than any other 
thing. And were we to resort toa policy which 
Europe had rejected? He would assure that gep- 
tleman, if he adopted the course he had indicated, 
(which no doubt he would,) he would incur more 
popular odium than by any other thing he could 
do. If he should succeed, it would be assuming a 
responsibility for the South which they and theirs 
would regret the longest day they lived. It was 
too late in the day to talk to Americans about a 
censorship of the press. 

Mr. BAYLY reminded Mr. R. that he had not 
proposed a censorship of the press, but had ex- 
pressly disclaimed such an idea. Did the gentle- 
man consider the press under a censorship now, 
because an editor was responsible to a jury for 
what he had published ? 

Mr. ROOT said he did not mean that the gentle- 
man had proposed all the machinery of a regular 
censorship of the press, but that was the amount 
and would be the effect of his bill. The press was 
already sufficiently responsible. If it indulged in 
slander, it did it in defiance of law. Mr. R. was 
aware of the difficulty of convicting and punishing 
such offences; but he did say, that to attempt to 
impose any other restrictions on the press would 


'rouse all minds against the gentleman and his 


proposition, and, if it should succeed, it would 
recoil on him and his friends with a force they 


| would be little able to endure. 


Mr. WICK here got the floor, and, after a re- 
mark or two, moved an adjournment; and after 
several motions and some conversation, the motion 


_ was amended so as to adjourn to Monday. 


And then the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 24, 1848. 
The Journal of Friday was read and approved. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 


munication from “the executive committee of a 





| 





general meeting of the citizens of Washington,” 
inviting the Speaker and members of the House 
of Representatives to participate in the celebration 
of the recent French Renaletion: and of the other 
republican movements in Europe, by the citizens 


of Washington this day. 


Mr. COCKE asked leave to submit the follow- 
ing resolution: 
Resolved, That the daily hour to which the} House shall 


stand adjourned shall be eleven o’clock, until otherwise 
ordered. 


Objection being made— 

Mr. COCKE moved to suspend the rules, to 
enable him to offer the resolution; on which mo- 
tion the yeas and nays were ordered. 5 
. Mr.J XMESON moved that the House adjourn. 

ost. 

The question was then put on the motion to 
suspend the rules, and decided as follows: yeas 99, 
nays 69. ; 

wo-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended. 

Mr. BOYD moved to suspend the rules for the 
purpose of taking up and referring to appropriate 
committees the various Senate bills lying on the 
Speaker’s table, one of which is the ten-regiment 
bill. 
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vere yeas 84, nays 83. : 
ge ege not voting in the affirmative, the 
a VINTON moved to suspend the rules, to 
enable him to offer a resolution making the various | 
hills making appropriations for the year ending | 
June 30, 1849—viz: for the payment of revolu- | 
‘onary and other pensions of the United States; | 
regulating the appointment of clerks in the Execu- 


tive departments, and for other purposes; for the || 


nayment of navy pensions; for the service of the 
Post Office Department; for the naval service; for 
certain fortifications of the United States, and for 
the civil and diplomatic expenses of Government, 
and for other purposes, the special order of the 
day for Wednesday next, at one o’clock, p. m., 
and so to continue until disposed of, 

Mr. FICKLIN asked Mr. Vintoy to include in | 
the resolution the bill establishing the Territorial | 
Government of Oregon. Mr. V. declining— 

The question was put on suspending the rules, | 
and there were ayes 92, noes 55. | 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the rules | 
were not suspended. 

Mr. McKAY moved a suspension of the rules 
for the purpose of offering a resolution to fix the 
daily hour of meeting at ten o’clock, a. m., and | 
to authorize the Speaker to adjourn the House | 
daily at three, p. m. 

Mr. STEPHENS suggested to the gentleman 
from North Carolina to make the hour of meeting 
eleven, a. m., and of the adjournment four, p. m. 

Mr. McK AY intimated, that if the House would 
suspend the rules, he would so modify his resolu- 
uon, 

The motion to suspend was not agreed to; and 
then the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and memorials were presented 
under the rule, and referred: 

By Mr. MACLAY: The petition of John Downey, of New 
York, for a pension. 

By Mr. COCKE: The petition of Dickinson Lumpkins, 
of Campbell county, Tennessee, a revolutionary soldier, 
praying Congress to grant him a pension for services ren- 
dered in the war of the Revolution. 





By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: Two memorials from citizens 
of Philadelphia, asking that a route for a post road may be 
surveyed between the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
the line of such road to be retained under the perpetual con- 
trol of the Union, and to be used for the construction of a 
railroad. 





IN SENATE. 
Monpay, -4pril 24, 1848. 


Mr. ASHLEY presented the credentials of Mr. 
SoLon Bortanp, appointed by the Governor of 
Arkansas to supply the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Sevier. After having been duly 
qualified, Mr. Bortanp took his seat. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communication from the citizens of Washington, 
inviting an attendance upon the ceremonies in favor 
of French liberties. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented a petition from 
the Presidentfof the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
Company, asking for the right of way through the | 
public lands of Indiana and Illinois for the use of 
that company; which was referred to the Commit- 
teeon Public Lands. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial from 
the Board of Trade of the city of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, asking for the enactment of such a law 
as will give additional security for life and prop- 
erty in steamboats; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

_ Mr. HALE presented four memorials from cit- 
izens of New York, stating that Governor Childs 
had ordered the men to kneel to the Host at Jalapa, 
and practise other degrading ceremonies, on pain of | 
death, which they complain of as a palpable viola- 
tion of their constitutional rights; which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PEARCE presented several memorials com- | 
plaining of the monopoly of certain railroad compa- | 
nies of New Jersey, &c., and asking that Congress 
will make a post route through said State; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. MILLER observed, that in these times of | 
wild excitement, he might find it no difficult mat- | 











TH 


The motion was decided by yeas and nays, and || ter to get up one on his own hook in favor of | relative to our commercial relations with China 


i} 
les were not suspended. } 


peculiar State institutions. In the face, however, 
of another excitement of a more pleasurable na- 
ture—the celebration in favor of French liberty— 
he would content himself by observing that the 
statements set forth in the memorials that had been 
presented, would be found, on investigation, un- 
sustained by facts, or at least that there was great 
eXaggeration. | 


Numerous memorials were presented by Sen- 
| ators in favor of the purchase of Mount Vernon 
by the General Government. 

On motion by Mr. DIX, the memorial of Sarah 
Ann Hart and ‘others was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; and the petition of Ar- 
nold Naudain was referred to the Committee of | 
Claims. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from citi- 
zens of Arkansas, asking additional land for pur- 
poses of education; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the relief 
of William Greer; which was read a first time. 

Mr. FELCH, from the Committee of Contin- 
gent Expenses, made an adverse report on the 

etition of James Moore. 

Mr. MASON, from the Committee of Claims, 
moved that the bill and report for the relief of 
James Lawton be referred back to the Committee 
of Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, moved that the bill to incor- 
porate the Washington Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany and Savings Institution be recommitted to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia; which was 
agreed to. 





BILLS ON LEAVE. 

Mr. BRIGHT, on leave, introduced a bill for 
the relief of Gamaliel Taylor, late marshal of the 
United States for the district of Indiana; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. FOOTE, on leave, introduced a bill to 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to appropriate the 
proceeds of the public lands, and to grant preémp- 
tion rights;”” which was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. LEWIS, on leave, introduced a bill to 
change the place of holding the district court of 


the United States for the middle district of Ala- | 


bama; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
On motion of Mr. CLARKE, it was 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate copies of any correspond- 
ence in the Department of State with the American chargé 
d’affaires in Portugal, in relation to the claim of the owners 
of the ship Miles Warren, in the State of Rhode Island, 
upon the Government of Portugal, for payment of a cargo 
of oil taken by the officers and applied to the uses of that 
Government; also, copies of any correspondence between 
our chargé and the minister of the Portuguese Government 
relating to the claim for and payment of said cargo, together 
with such papers as are in the department substantiating 
said claim. 


On motion of Mr. CLARKE, it was 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee on the Library be, 
and they hereby are, directed to ascertain, from the present 
owner of the library of the late General George Washington, 
whether the same is now for sale, of what number and value 
are the books in said library, and at what price the same 
can be purchased by Congress. 


Mr. BELL submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the reporter of the Senate be directed to 
supply each member of the House of Representatives with 
a copy of his report of proceedings and debates of the Uni- 
ted States Senate for the present Congress; the expense to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. BELL hoped the resolution would be agreed 
to. It contemplated an act of courtesy to the mem- 
bers of the other House to which he presumed no 
Senator would be disposed to make an objection. 

Mr. TURNEY objected to the consideration of 
the resolution at this time. He thought it was 
uncalled for, as the House had now the Congres- 
sional Globe, in which the proceedings and debates 
of the Senate were published in extenso. If they 

| desired any other report, they could supply them- 
selves. 

The resolution was therefore laid over. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, rose to present 

| to the Senate an amendment which he had pre- 
| pared and intended to offer when the bill came up 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 
| 
| 
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and the Ottoman Porte. The amendment was re- 
ceived and ordered to be printed. 


On motion of Mr. PEARCE, the bill for the 
relief of Lorimer Graham was considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. WESTCOTT, the bill relating 
to certain surveys in the State of Florida was con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. BREESE, the bill to require 
holders of military land warrants to compensate 
the land officers of the United States for services 
in relation to the location of these warrants was 
considered, and ordered to a third reading. 


On motion of Mr. CAMERON, the bill to pro- 


vide a communication across the Eastern Branch 


| of the Potomac, in the District of Columbia, was 
| taken up; but, before any proceeding thereon, 


The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, April 25, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 


On motion of Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, the bill 
for the admission of the State of Wisconsin into 
the Union was made the special order for Tuesday 
next, and every succeeding day until disposed of. 


THE QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

The House resumed the debate on the resolution 
of Mr. Pa.rrey, respecting the individual privi- 
leges of members of the House. 

Mr. WICK said, whenever a discussion arises 
here upon any topic connected, even remotely, 
with the subject of slavery, it mainly falls into the 
hands of men entertaining extreme opinions, and 
under the influence of strong feeling; and the re- 
sult is, that moderate men, who think that they 
and their constituents see the subject in all its 
bearings, would, were they not admonished by 
opinion, almost universal, be in danger of falling 
into skepticism as to the truth of the admitted fact, 
that this House is the collected wisdom of the 
nation. F ; 

I propose, sir, not only to express my views in 
opposition to the adoption of the resolution before 
the House, with or without the proposed amend- 
ments; but it is also my purpose to follow the 
example of those who have preceded me, with the 
exception of the honorable member from South 
Carolina,and some others, and take upand consider 
the subject of slavery, the rights of the slaveholder, 


| the agitation of propositions to preclude, by legis- 


lation here, the possibility of the addition to the 
Union of any further territory without an exclu- 
sion of slavery therein, and generally the griefs, 
existing or alleged, growing out of the subject and 
its agitation. Todo so, will be but the fulfillment 
of a desire and purpose long entertained. 

I disagree, toto calo, with those.who fear that 
evil is to result from frequent and full discussions 
of this subject. On the contrary, I know that it 
must be discussed; and for that discussion, now or 
any time is the proper time. In the extreme South, 
you have no discussion, for you have but one 
opinion. In the extreme North there is a partial 
consideration of the subject, but not such as to 
elicit, to any great or sufficient extent, a frank dis- 
closure of opinions by any, except avowed abo- 
litionists, who have nothing to lose. Their mode 
of treating the subject is sufficiently blunt. But, 
if I mistake not, other political parties, in some 
instances—the Whig party almost generally— 
instead of taking their ground firmly upon the 
constitutional truth, charity, and practical good 
sense, whose teachings, calmly and faithfully 
presented, are always acceptable to the mass of 
the American people, and are amply sufficient 
to secure the perpetuity of the Union, have for- 
gotten the relations which exist between them and 
their southern brethren, and, to some extent, have 
compromised with the enemy of the re peace 
and of the Union —the abolition politician, and 
agitator—who, having nothing to lose, can afford 
to be reckless and audacious. He is at the bot- 
tom of the revolving wheel. A revolation might 
make a Marat or a Danton of him. Hence, he 
agitates fearlessly and boldly. His audacity is his 
political virtue. It even gives him the semblance 
of courage. Defying all laws, he contrives to be 
apparently a victim, and assumes the guise of a 
martyr upon the smallest imaginable occasions. 
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If, instead of persecution, he finds himself the ob- 
ject of quiet disregard, he thinks himself a most 
unfortunate gentleman, and will add to the venom 
of the slime which he leaves in his tortuous path, 
in hopes to provoke some one to give him a kick, 
so that he may feel and proclaim himself a mar- 
tyr. It is mortifying to reflect that abolitionism 
should become sufficiently formidable in any quar- 
ter to make it the present interest of politicians, and 
especially of political parties, to even a mere local 
extent, to descend from the platform of the Consti- 
tution, and adopt, as a part of their creeds, dogmas 
so far colliding with the interests and rights of ea- 
tire sections of the Union, as to justly excite im the 
bosoms of the inhabitants of those sections a sense 
of injury and insult. But so it ts, And this Is the 
cause why this subject of slavery is so trouble- 
some. The Abolitionist is among us, and there let 
him stay. He has aright to be among us. Shall 
we say that it isdangerous to discuss the dogmas of 
his paternity heeause they have been adopted by 
others? Sir, I fear nothing from discussion; that 
is, nothing of evil to the Republic. I may sutfer 
individually. A few may be pricked by my say- 
ings and become deadly enemies. They may cause 
me to fall politically. But it will not be by pre- 
senting my opinions and votes, on this and analo- 
gous questions, to those constituents by whose 
votes | am here; for, of those, there are not more 
than forty who will disapprove of my course on 
this subject. But, a few busy men, inspired by a 
single idea, and acting upon the principle that the 
end justifies the means, may effect a great deal, by 
urzing against me other considerations, true or false, 
accordant with the popular feeling. My course on 
this subject will never be condemned in my district 
by Democrats, to any extent, except in whispers 
among those who, for the sake of theirown consist- 
ency and candor, ought to acknowledge themselves 
the disciples of Jomnw P. Hare. A vast majority 
of my Whig constituents will secretly approve of 
my course; but, for fear of their abolition allies, 
and because Lam a Democrat, I shall never have 
the benefit of their open approval. ‘They must find 
fault with all I do or say. 

But, sir,as a member here, and in the discharge 
of my duty, | would not think of myself, but of 
my constituents and country. I am satisfied that 
the public good, as involved in the perpetuity and 
general ascendency of the Democratic party, will 
be promoted by the free discussion of this subject. 
As one of my constituents said at an Abolition 
Convention, and in reference to the speeches he 
there heard, **let everv fellow talk to his no- 
tion.”’ Sir, [ deny that, in a republic, any theme, 
proposition, or projet, is to be tabooed. ‘The good 
sense of the people will set all right, if you will 
discuss fearlessly, here and elsewhere, in speech 
and in print, and by all other possible means. 
The people hold truth and its advocacy in respect. 
Truth is mighty, and will prevail.”’ 

But lam digressing. My first object is to state 
a single reason why I shall vote against the reso- 
lution before the House. 

I do not understand that, under our Constitution 
or laws, any act is a breach of privilege, if its 
offensiveness be confined to members of the House 
in their individual character, and if its motive 
be found in the unofficial conduct of the mem- 
ber or members. If a member be assailed or 
menaced for words spoken in debate, or for the dis- 
charge of his duty, [grant itis a breach of privilege. 
But nothing of the kind is alleged in this case. If 
the member from Ohio [Mr. Gippines]} will bring 
himself within my views of the Constitution and 
law, | will not pause to inquire whether this ap- 
plication for the exertion of the most extraordinary 
and dangerous power of this House is or is not 
brought forward from a regard for the honor and 
prerogatives of the House. [I will not suffer my- 
self to guess that the honorable member’s forced 
popularity at home, hot-housed into a long con- 
tinuance by a former expulsion from this Hall, 
as just as it was impolitic, is failing for want 
of thorns to crackle under his pot; and that, in 
order to remain here, or elsewhere in political life, 
longer, he must have a new inventory of martyr- 
doms to lay before his most respectable, though 
somewhat peculiar constituency; and that he 
made a pilgrimage to the Washington city jail to 
see those who were there in durance, (but who 
were no constituents of his,and who had immediate 
Representatives in this and the other Hall, to 
whom they could apply,) in hopes to be mobbed 


or threatened, so as to make a case to bring before | 


the House and country, and so to bring to the no- 
tice of the good people of the Western Reserve his 
most martyr-like virtues, and the great wicked- 
ness of Washington city mobs, ont thus incline 
the hearts of the excellent citizens of said Reserve 
to give him another lease of his desk here for a 
two years’ term, renewable forever. I would not 
deprive the honorable member of the advantage 
resulting from such amiable diplomacy. I wish 
him to retain his place here. I have got used to 
him. 
him. I fear there would be a stagnation here if 
we were deprived of his presence. Besides, sir, I 
am persuaded that his constituency will always— 
for a long time to come, at least—return to this 
House some sort of political monstrosity; either 
an abolition-mounted Whig or a Whig-mounted 
Abolitionist. Now, sir, the honorable member 
has, in a sort, been a fixture here for a long time, 
and | myself have cultivated for him a peculiar 
recard—a sort of affection; and as I was raised, as 
they say in Virginia, in this same Western Reserve, 
I have the most friendly reminiscences concerning 
many of his constituency, when they and I were 
gossoons together; and I give it as my deliberate 
opinion that there is no man in the world can so 
well represent them, while they are such as they 
now are, as the honorable member himself. There- 
fore, if | supposed it needful to the honorable 
member, I would do anything in reason to secure 
him political perpetuity. But it is not now need- 
ful. If we refuse the desired inquiry, that will be 
persecution. And if we grant it, he will get a first- 


rate electioneering document, at public expense, in | 


the evidence reported by the committee. For that 
matter, he has it now in his statement presented 
by the honorable member from Massachusetts; for 
the majority of his constituents will think his pil- 
grimage to the city jail was a mission of mercy, 
and will think of him for President—though | 
know his well-understood modesty will decline 
that honor—and then they will wonder at his mod- 
eration! 

I vote against the resolutions, and the inquiry 
which they propose, (as I hope I have demon- 
strated,) from no lack of kindly feeling towards 
the honorable member from Ohio, but solely be- 
cause the menaces which he states to have been 
uttered against him were not aimed at, or caused 
by, any specific words spoken in giscussion here, 
nor at nor by any act of official duty. It is those 
matters alone that are protected by our American 
doctrine of privilege. 1 know the English prece- 
dents go further. But I do not reeognize their au- 
thority. ‘They are not adapted to our institutions, 
or to the state of things in this country. If a mem- 


_ber of Congress gets into a personal scrape when 


cruising on his own hook about the purlieus of 
Washington, and beyond the precincts of the Capi- 


tol, he must rely on the judiciary of the District. 
I believe justice is as well administered here as it 


is in Ohio or in Indiana, and the laws afford the 
inost ample remedies. ; 

1 wish to premise my further remarks by a brief 
narrative of the events which have produced a 
temporary excitement in this Hall, and which will 
(as was intended) extend into certain vicinities of 
the country. 


A few days ago, a vessel from one of the north- | 
ern ports landed at a public wharf in Georgetown, | 


within this District, (Georgetown, in fact, adjoins 
this city,) and discharged a load of firewood. In 
a night or two after discharging freight, the vessel 
made saildown the river. ‘Ihe next morning near 
eighty slaves were missing in this city and George- 
town, having been taken on board said vessel. 
Under the direction of the constituted judicial au- 
thorities, or of the persons interested, or both, a 
steamboat made pursuit in a few hours, and, ina 
peaceable and orderly manner, overtook the pirat- 
ical craft, and brought it, the captain, and crew, 
and also the runaway slaves, back to this city, 
and lodged them in jail. On the way from the 
steamboat landing to the jail, there was no mate- 


rial disturbance, though I heard a few exclama- 


tions against the alleged thieves. I should say no 
more than, if as much as, I have heard on several 


| occasions of the arrest of horse thieves, taken with 


the stolen horses in their possession, and brought 
into my own good and orderly town of Indianapo- 
lis. A member of this House (Mr. Gipprves]} 
went to the jail to visit the alleged criminals. They 
were not constituents of his, but strangers to him. 


The House and the country are used to | 








He took with him his friend, Mr. Hamlin. 
recommended him to the criminals as a law ad and 
be employed for their defence. They (the pr - 
ers) had not sent for the honorable member. o, 
for Mr. Hamlin. They are said to be principal 
owners of the vessel aforenamed, and needed ‘», 
charity. A variety of inferences have beey started 
as to the motive of the honorable member jy wien 
ing the jail and prisoners. ‘The honorable ae 
ber understands himself as having been influenced 
by considerations of humanity solely. In the an 
munity of this District, the act was understood oa 
an effort publicly to give the sanction of the honor. 
able member’s name in condemnation of the slayo. 
holding which their fathers practised, and tauy|y, 
them to practise, and asa sort of defiance of them 
By some persons it was simply understood as 
not very respectable act. hese inferences of 
others than the honorable member, may or may 
not be correct. I know the honorable’ niembey 
likes troubled waters; but I am slow to conclude 
against him the implication of low or dishonorab)|g 
motive. Yet I must acknowledge, that had the 
honorable member failed to assure us that his mo. 
tives were merely humane, and were he a stranger 
to me, I should, on the case stated, have inferred 
that he went to the jail on purpose to get ipto q 
scrape. And but for his assurances, I should haye 
inferred that Mr. Hamlin was his special friend, 
and that he was anxious to place him in a positioy 
as counsel for these prisoners, to present his bil! 
to the northern Abolition societies, whose prompt. 
itude in paying such bills, on the certificate of the 
honorable member from Ohio, will not be doubted, 
They are capital paymasters. One or two of my 
professional brethren athome tried them, and found 
they bled freely. If the honorable member’s friend 
should, in consequence of being a stranger, and of 
his social connections, be of no service to his ¢lj- 
ents, but the business have to be done by the law- 
yers of this District, who understand the local Jaws 
and the practice of the courts, and who, from their 
knowledge of the population, can understandingly 
challenge jurors—why, so much the greater will 
be his obligations to the honorable member. The 
worst inference which, in the absence of the assu- 
rances of the honorable member, I could make, 
would be, that he had got his friend a fee, and 
done something to be talked of among the good 
tay of the Western Reserve—thus killing two 
»irds with one stone; and if he failed in getting 
himself mobbed, why, he saved his bacon. 

A handsome young Englishman eloped to the 
continent with the ugly old wife of an earl. At 
Florence, he met a quondam college chum, who 
asked him thus: ** Ned! what, in the name of all 
that is wonderful, made you run off with such a 
frightful bag of shuttles—such a withered, haggard, 
dried-up specimen of the feminine gender as Is this 
countess?”’? ** Why,” said Ned, “I tried every 
way to do something to be talked of, and get 
into the gazette—all in vain. I determined to be 
notorious. ‘The countess was the only woman of 
rank who would run off with me, and find me 
guineas to make me happy. Had I run off with 
a young, beautiful commoner, it would have been 
a small affair. But a countess, eh! Notoriety, 
my dear fellow; notoriety is everything.” If the 
honorable member from Ohio worships the same 
goddess with this sprig of aristocracy, he will find 
her propitious, I fancy, under the circumstances, 
which seem to have grown up as if by magic to 
his hand. I am persuaded he will be a fixture in 
political life, here or elsewhere, not while ‘* sun 
and moon endure’’—not “ while grass grows and 
water runs”—but so long as just his corner of 
Buncombe should have the bad taste to appreciate 
his services at less than their great value, it can so 
happen that he can become the subject of an expul- 
sion, an investigation, or of a fuss in general. 

Why, sir, the honorable member is not an ex- 
ception tc the rule. Many a clever fellow, elected 
as the first choice of his district, and called a right 
smart man at home, sinks into disregard because he 
does nothing here for notoriety—nothing to be made 
the subject of an editorial, a letter, ora speech. 

. T have made a sliding scale of the means of ac 
quiring notoriety as a member of this House, 
drawn from the most authentic sources, and fin 
them as follows: 

Ist. To be gloriously persecuted. 

2d. To get into a fight. 

3d. To have many heated altercations, and al- 
ways get the better in the way of hard sayings. 
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1848. 
4th. To move a suspension of the rules often, for 

the purpose of introducing popular propositions. 

5th. To make frequent personal explanations. 

It is true that the first three will be almost un- 
availing, unless you can get the editors and letter- 
writers to take the matter in hand; and it is also 
true that our masters have so far come to an un- 
derstanding of the last two, that none but a green 
one will rely much upon them. But if a man can 
only bring all of those means into his service, he | 
is in a fair way to become a tall cedar, and, asa 
member of this House, perennial. 

| myself have never had any reason to complain 
of persecution. They lied on me some at home; 
but that was to be expected. Herel have com- | 
plained of nothing. I had a bargain with one of 
my Democratic friends to get up an altercation, 





and consequent fights but we abandoned the plan, 
for fear we should both burst into a laugh, and so 
expose our plot. I have had thoughts of “ light- 
ing on” some little fellow of a Whig, but then [ 
am afraid of ‘* foreign intervention.”’ 

The honorable member from Ohio seems to un- 
derstand such things; and I appeal to his personal 
kindness to get me into some scrape, which will 
make a great noise and fuss without hurting skin or 
bone, so that my good constituents may see that [ 
am fighting gloriously in their behalf. If the honor- 
avle member refuse me this favor, | very much fear 
that I shall never enter this Hall after the expira- 
tion of the present Congress. ‘To be sure l am 
here late, early, and always, answer all letters, at- 
tend to all commissions, vote on all questions, and 
make speeches when I can get the floor. But there 
is no excitement in these things; they are too 
common. O! if I could only get eee terribly 
mobbed, or whipped, or whip somebody, or get per- 
secuted! Verily, my good nature and my industry 
will be my ruin! Would it not be hard for aman 
to lose a seat in Congress only because he attends 
to his business, and will be a gentleman? 

But, sir, 1 am wandering somewhat from the 
point, I fear. 

In addition to the facts which I have stated, but 
little remains to be told. It is said that there have 
been mobs collected in this city, on two consecu- 
tive nights, following the events already narra- 
ted. I was present at one of them. It wasa very 
orderly mob—much more so than this House 
often is. It passed divers resolutions. I was not 
pleased with one of them. I am notalways pleased 
with the resolutions adopted by this House. They 
resolved that if the editor of a certain abolition 
newspaper, published in Washington, did not, be- 
fore the next night, remove his press from the 
District of Columbia, they would remove it for 
him. He did not remove it. Atthe time appoint- 
ed the mob ** met pursuant to adjournment.’’ Did 
they tear down the press, or remove it? Nota bit 
of it. The editor of the abolition paper (to his 
honor be it spoken) stood his ground. He inform- 
ed the most gentlemanly mob that, so far as their 
resolution was concerned, he was a nullifier. He 
threw himself upon his reserved rights. Where- 
upon this most polite and law-abiding mob (to its 
everlasting honor, and to the honor of Washington 
city, and of the District of Columbia, be it spoken) 
most magnanimously backed out, and nullified its 
own resolution; and there stands the abolition 
printing press and office in all their glory! That 
it was established here on purpose to be mobbed, 
and demolished, so as to excite sympathy, and 
force abolition principles and feelings upon the 
people of the northern States, many do, and will 
continue to believe. I donot. Be thatas itmay, 
if the people of this District will not demolish an 
abolition press, located among them, within a week 
after near a hundred of their slaves have been sto- 
len, they never will. So mote it be. 

I believe I have narrated all the material facts, 
except that some blackguard, or abolitionist, threw 
a few stones out of jsome dark corner and broke a 
window or two a litie. 

‘Behold how greata matter a little fire kindleth.”’ 
Out of this affair, a very animated discussion has 
arisen in this Hall, and the honorable member 
from Ohio is, in one way or the other, sure of his 
crown of martyrdom. The abolitionists of th: 
North, and the cavaliers of she South (some of 
them) will, for once, agree in opinion. They will 
both swear (to the best of their knowledge and 
belief) that there is a prodigious excitement all 
over the country. When a man is drunk he takes 
every man he sees to be drunk. 


| 
| 





I am well aware that my calm mode of consid- 
ering this subject accords not at all with the polit- 
ical interests of abolitionists. Nor will it be ac- 
ceptable to the tastes of the thoroughbred south- 
ern cavalier. The interests of the one would be 


better subserved, and the tastes and feelings of the | 


other more flattered, if | would go into some sort 
of a fit on the occasion of the discussion of this 
terrible topic! Excuse me, gentlemen, | am not 
spasmodically disposed. I am not inclined to take 
either a convulsion or an epileptic fit on the occa- 
sion. No! notevenan hystericspasm. The topic 
is not a terrible one to me, nor to those by whose 
votes | am here. Your united arguments and 
vociferations cannot induce me to believe, or to 
say without believing it, that the Union is in 
any immediate danger on account of slavery or 
abolitionism, or of the folly or wickedness of 
either. 


I propose to give a synopsis of the opinions of | 


myself, and of all (except about thirty) of those 
by whose votes I am here. Listen, and see how 
you like our way of thinking. I propose not only 
**to speak to the best of my knowledge and belief 


the truth, and nothing but the truth,” (as is, I be- | 


lieve, usual here,) but also to ‘speak the whole 


truth;”’ in which respect I shall perhaps be rather | 


unfashionable. 

Our opinions are about as follows: 

Ist. The original cause of slavery—the stealing 
of men and women in Africa—was, in our opinion, 
an act, or a series of acts, of unnatural, oppressive, 
and unmitigated wrong. So, also, we think of 
knowingly purchasing, as slaves, the women aad 
men thus stolen. 

2d. We understand, in reference to the holding of 
slaves by descent, or purchase from those to whom 
they have descended, that it may or may not be 
wrong, according to circumstances and the intent 
of the actor. We generally would agree upon the 
declaration of one of the few churches, whose or- 
ganization in the United States has not been broken 
up (to their shame be it spoken) by the unprofita- 
ble agitation of this subject—not generally among 
the church members, but principally among the 
clergy in their periodical assemblies, conventions, 
or conferences—which declaration, if my memory 
does not fail me, is in these words, to wit: ‘* Slave- 
holding, as practised in these United States, is not, 
in itself, of necessity, sin.”” 

3d. We believe that the introduction of slavery 
into the United States, though brought about by 
acts in violation of his law, is of the providence of 
God; and that, in defiance of the madness of fanat- 
ics, and not by their agency, He will bring out of 
it great good to his creature man, the special object 
of his providence and grace. 


4th. We hold that, under the Constitution of the | 


United States, Congress has no power to either 
authorize or prohibit slavery in any State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States. 


exercise that power by prudent and moderate legis- 
lation aimed at any abuses which exist. 


conclusion. As Democrats, we are bound to ad- 
here to a strict construction of that instrument. 
is therein that we differ from Federalists, whom 


we accuse of frittering away the Constitution by a | 


liberal construction of it. 


I am aware that one of my votes, given in the | 


last Congress upon an amendment to the Oregon 
bill, conflicts with an opinion expressed in this 
paragraph. That was before I had thought well 


es the subject, with the Constitution before me. | 
Ifa 


ny one wishes to hit me a personal rap, in retort 


for some of my general remarks not exactly to his | 
taste, I can furnish him with much more glaring | 
instances of change of opinion and practice, on my | 
I was a Federalist | 

I once believed, | 
verily, that the first chapter of Genesis contained a 


part, than in this small matter. 
once, and now I am a Democrat. 


literal narrative of facts, and that the world was 


only about six thousand years old: I now find in | 


said chapter a beautiful specimen of Oricntal alle- 


shadowing forth the works and providence | 


ory, 
z Cod. How old the world is, I do not even begin 
to inquire. Geology proves it to be many millions 
of years since it had existence in some form. 
practice, too, as well as opinion, | have changed 
much—I hope for the better. Any fool can be 
consistent, but it is only a man whose wisdom ex- 
ceeds his personal pride, who will gladly abandon 


We admit the power | 
of Congress to regulate slavery in the District of | 
Columbia; and we think that Congress ought to | 








A strict | 
construction of the Constitution forces us to this | 


It | 
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heresy and embrace truth, as he shall, by search- 


| ing, find it out. 


5th. We hold that some of our northern friends 
very gratuitously shoulder, as national sins, mat- 
ters of Jaw, under the exclusive control of States 
and Territories. We deny, as antiquated, and as 
appertaining to a dark age, the notion that one 
man can be made morally responsible for any but 
his own acts, and those which he directly encour- 
ages others to commit. We are skeptical, gener- 
ally, as to there being any such thing as national 
sin. And, in this connection, we deny that it is 
any part of the duty of the people of New Eng- 
land, or of the Western Reserve, to repent of the 
We deny the vir- 
tue of any such vicarious repentance; and, with all 
our charity, we sometimes fear that those who 
thus busy themselves about the transgressions of 
others, will, a3 a consequence, become sad phari- 
sees, and each go blundering along with an unmiti- 
gated beam in his own eye. We intimate this 
most respectfully. 

6th. We respectfully suggest to our slavehold- 
ing brethren to consider of the propriety of gradu- 
ally emancipating their slaves, and hope they will 
effect that object at the time they may judge best; 
and we make it a special request that they will so 
conduct the operation as not to inundate us with 
their emancipates. We dread the presence of a 
numerous colored population among us, and have 
endeavored to provide againstit by State legislation. 
But such laws will be evaded. The newspapers, 
from Maine to Texas, have said that our supreme 
court has decided our law on this subject to be 
unconstitutional; on the contrary, the court decided 
the law to be constitutional and binding. The 
court consisted of a man from * the old Bay State,”’ 
a Jerseyman, and a Virginian. The court was 
unanimous, I believe. The newspapers are not 
right always. 

7th. We esteem a professional slave-dealer as an 
unmitigated brute beast. 

8th. We deny that an increase of the area of 
slavery will, of necessity, increase its volume, un- 
less the importation of slaves be again authorized, 
which no one thinks of. We can see that it may 
better the condition of slaves. We can see that 
the huddling together in a small compass of the 
slaves of the country may accelerate emancipation. 
But we also see that such hasty emancipation 
would be likely to bring upon us in Indiana an 
avalanche of colored population. Admitting that 
evil is to be feared, as to the continuance of slavery 
as a consequence of extending its possible area, we 
deny the constitutional power of Congress to legis- 
late in prevention of thatevil. It isa matter of 
municipal legislation appertaining to the States afid 
Territories. We do not see theend. But we are 
sure that God does. 

9th. When we hear a man declaim about the 
hardship to northern laborers resulting from slave 
labor coming in competition with thetr labor, we 
are sure he does not understand himself, if he pro- 
poses, as a remedy, the abolition of slavery or its 
restriction. If the slaves be emancipated, their 
labor will still and nevertheless continue to come 
in competition with the labor of the white man of 
the North. If the importation of slaves were prac- 
tised or allowed, the argument would be good 
against such importation. The benevolent aboli- 
tionist or anti-slavery man ought not to insist on 
this argument. It is unsound. To remove the 
competition created by the labor of the colored 
man, it will not be sufficient to emancipate him. 
The poor fellow must be exterminated, to release the 
white laborer from the competition complained of 
It is very important sometimes to examine subjects. 
Do you remember the story of Dr. Franklin, the 
era the bucket of water, and the fish ? 

nough said! 

10th. We doubt not but that there are many 
cruel masters in the South, who misuse and treat 
cruelly their slaves, to a greater or less extent; but 
we do not believe that God sent all the evil human 
nature into the southern States, and all the choice 

ualities of the same article into New England, 
New York, the Western Reserve, &c. We guess 
He adjusted the matter about equally. A man of 
wealth and of a cruel disposition in the South, we 
suppose, will indulge himself in oppression and 
cruelty towards his slaves; and the same sort of a 
man in the North will ansuse himself by lording it 
over his poor neighbors, oppressing the widow and 
the fatherless, and tyrannizing over his wife, chil- 
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dren, and servants. One thing we know: eman- 
cipated negroes and runaways among us, after a | 
little experience, universally prefer being employed | 
as servants by those of our people who are from | 
Kentucky and Virginia. They say that Yankees 

do not know how to treat colored a In fact, 
i have frequently known them prefer pinching 
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horse till he will limp for a month, and he has barked my 
shin liké blazes. You ought to shoot him. 

Jude. 
beauty, and le is no great saddle horse. But tor ploughing 
corn, harrowing in oats, snaking logs, and riding round the 


| farm, he is capital; and then he is so good and quiet for the 


want, in their own little cabins, to profitable ser- || 
vice in the most respectable families from the east- ‘| 
ern States. 1] 

Moreover, we doubt not but that the truly be- || 


néevolent man can, and does, as the owner of slaves, | 
find numerous opportunities of exerting his good || 
qualities in his demeanor towards them. He can | 
be, and frequently is, to his slaves, friend, coun- 

sellor, and physician. We are of opimon that | 
such masters are more frequently found in rural 
life than in towns. The town spoils the slave, and || 
does not morally iraprove the master. We believe || 
that a great deal of southern benevolence finds | 
scope in most praiseworthy efforts to improve the | 


condition of the slave; and are satisfied that, in || 


many instances, southern chivalry ex 
tenderness upon the female slave. 
praise this, 

New England is full of benevolence. Witness | 
the numerous associations formed with a design 
to better the condition of man. Sometimes, when 
we become a little pharisaical ourselves, we in ward- 
ly smile at the ostentation of the thing; but we | 


vive a hospitable reception to all the missionaries || 


the New England societies send among us to con- 


vert the heathen of Indiana; and, thus far, some || 


of our young savages marry the female teachers | 
they send us, about as soon as they come to hand. 

Send them on. j ) 
look “so almighty slick,’’ that they will soon be | 


released from school-teaching, by being called to | 


If |} 


preside over the houses of young Hoosiers. 
they preside over the Hoosier’s person and mind, | 
as well as over his affairs, why—no odds—it is 
not slavery. We hold the northern and southern 
people to be alike good and alike bad. They are 
good and bad in different ways. Were we to crit- | 


cise you, we should say that there are a good || 


many sinners in the South, and a good many Phari- | 
sees at the North; and we doubt not that if you 
were to get out of temper with us, on precisely the 
same day, you could get up a joint meeting of pu- 
ritans and cavaliers, and unanimously vote us out 
of the synagogue as publicans. Do so, if you feel 
like it. In return, we wish you both well, and 
pray God to cure you of your mutual disposition 
to repent of each other’s sins, whereby you con- || 





ome much || 
e do not | 
|| borhood politicians, who love the unity of the | 


Democratic party, and look upon it as the rock || 
of political safety—gave some of them a hint, | 


| votes go, I guess there have been some hints given | 


Your ugly beast of a | 
horse may carry you through your districts well | 


They make good wives; and they || 


|| and tell them the truth. 





vert this Hall into an arena for unreasonable, un- 
charitable, and reproachful squabbling, in which || 
we take no interest, except to be pained thereby. || 
We have no respect for your unfraternal objurga- || 
tions. Excuse our plainness. It is our way. 
llth. We have witnessed, for years, the un- | 
profitable and most injurious effects resulting from | 
efforts to legislate, contrary to the Constitution, on | 
the subject of slavery; whereby much time has | 
been wasted, and much ill feeling and local jealousy 
brought into existence, and have resolved to es- | 
teem most highly those who are most silent on | 
that topic in this Hall. We are aware that Demo- | 


'| Honesty is the best policy. 
your course is so disgustful to the Democrats of | 


boys to ride to mill, and the old woman to meeting. I ad- 


; mithe isa bad roadster, and blunders against people to a 
| degree. 


But I say, let them keep out of the way. 

Blood. Have you no better saddie-horse ? 

Jade. Yes, several; but it suits me to ride this beast. 
think to force some one to huy him. 

Blood. Soh! old fellow, ts that your policy? 
not blame your horse for being ugly. 


Now, I do 


for your ploughing, harrowiug, aud snaking, and for your 
domestic riding round your farm; but if you are a clever 
fellow, you will keep that horse at home. 


And so say | to northern Democrats of the Wil- 


| mot proviso and self-called anti-extension-of-the- 
| area-of-slavery stam 


You cannot expect ever 


»» 
to convert southern Sinemet: 


your few adherents in their districts clandestinely 


sought to subvert them; but they are here again; | 


and several who voted with you last Congress 
now vote against you. The old men—the neigh- 


guess. And from the way the northern Democratic 
and taken in that quarter. 


enough; but if you bring him here upon the na- 
tional highway, the riding of him can give you 


small satisfaction, unless you can find a malicious | 
eee in the idea that you may unhorse a neigh- | 
In | 


or, or mayhap at least make him rub a shin. 
the spirit of kindness, I tell you to keep that horse 
at home. But, say you, our constituents expect us 
to ride that horse. 
tricts, 
we were ever on his back. Well, then, go to them 
Tell them that this same 
horse is a bad cross of democracy and abolition- 


ism; that he wins no race on the national demo- | 
cratic course; that, in ploughing the national corn- | 
|| field he runs on and ploughs up the corn and leaves 
|| the weeds standing; and that no one regards him | 
| with either respect or fear, except now and then a | 


cavalier, who takes a fright at him, before he gets 
used to him. If that fails, read my speech to them; 


and if that fails, advise them that they ought to | 

vote with the Abolitionists, and say so to them in 
| the spirit of kindness, as [ now speak to you, | 
We know that | 


LB) 


Y - . ° 
the southern States, that if the middle and western 


States were te follow you, the southern Democ- || 
racy would withdraw from their connection with | 


northern Democrats, and the party organization 
would thus be broken up. This would bring all 
the elections of President into this House, to be 


carried by the highest bidder, or by corrupt coali- || 
tions of mere factions, without reference to prin- | 


Ido | 


ciple. I wish to be in order, Mr. Speaker. 


| not mean this House. This House is honest. But 


crats, professing to be strict constructionists, some- || 


times bring the subject forward. For the benefit | 
of such, I will tell astory. A clever young Hoosier | 
was riding along one of our roads. He was mount: | 
ed on « full-blooded whip and Bertrand horse. He | 
meta wealthy and respectable gentleman, reason- 
ably good-looking, very ruddy, and rather oldish, |, 
who was mounted on the ugliest specimen of horse- || 
flesh imaginable. He (the horse, not the man) | 
was snip-nosed, big-headed, ewe-necked, swag- | 
backed, hog-rumped, sickle-hamed, timber-limbed 
knock-kneed, and clump-footed. Moreover, his || 
mane and tail were not flowing, but bristly; each | 
fetlock was like a festoon of chestnut burs, and he 
had a vile trick of stumbling against any other 
horse he met on the road. In that way he victim- || 
ized the horse of our young cavalier, repeatedly, || 
while the two riders were taking a chat en passant, | 
The following dialogue thereupon took place be- 
tween the rider of the fine horse, whom we will 
call for the nonce Blood, and the rider of the ugly 
horse, whom we will temporarily christen by the 
name of Jade. 


Biood. I say, my dearsir, you ride justa leetle the ugliest 
spectinen of horsetiesh Lever did see. [tis a mortal shame 
to be riding such an animal round the country, blundering 
against people, See, your abominable beast has corked my 


| you are aggressors. 


if parties, based upon principle, cease to control || 


this Government, factions, having no common 
bond but love of place and plunder, will control it; 
and if honest parties are subverted or dissolved, 


and factions prevail, Presidential elections will con- | 


stantly or frequently come into this House; and, 
in that event, you will not have an honest House 
here long. No, sir! This temple of liberty will 
become * a den of thieves.’’ 

We cannot, therefore, go with you. Weare the 
majority of the Democratic party—é. e., we and 
the southern Democracy—with whom we continue 


to jog along pretty comfortably by the exercise of || 
no more mutual forbearance and charity than our | 
| Bible enjoins, and by refraining from mutual 


aggression or reproach. In this matter, we tell 


you before the country, the world, and God, that || 
No one is seeking to impose || 
any slavery upon you; and no one asks you to vote |, 


for a law to establish slavery anywhere. We will 
not so vote. If you choose to make yourselves 
responsible for the possible—not probable—exist- 
ence of slavery, (established by no vote of yours, 
and against your advice,) but possibly to exist as 
you may imagine, for the want of a previous 
restriction, which, if enacted, would be void for 
the want of constitutional authority, and which 


~ would be open to repeal by Congress, or by the 


[am bound to acknowledge that my horse is no | 


I | 


He is as he was made. | 
Ido not blaiwe you for owning him, and using him at home, | 


You tried your | 
hand at browbeating western Democrats last Con- || 
| gress; you made personal attacks upon them; | 


We rode him through our dis- |, 
He carried us into the affections of our || 
|| constituents, for when we went a-wooing to them, || 


- 
. pril 25, 
_ act of the people interested,—why, all we have to 
say is, that, on this one subject, you have ma | 
| ously susceptible consciences. God give you ae : 
susceptibility on matters of personal morality os 
| emotion of heart*and life. Yoand 
aes we are the. majority; and if you cannot 
_ keep that horse of yours at home, for home service 
we will not “read you out;”’ but we will say te 
| you, in all kindness, that it were best . 
| Join yourselves to the abolitionists. They are a 
ambitious party, and will receive you, asking 
questions, provided you will profess the « 
idea,”’ and give them your votes. 
| Inthe name of those who sent me here, I haye 
spoken the result of our political lucubrations in 
Hoosierland. If you do not like it, there is no 
harm done. We charge you nothing for it. 

I have a few words to Say, as of myself, and 
without any special instruction; though I judge 
perfectly in accordance with the views of ‘those 
|| who sent me here. 

1 wish to show, not only that there is no occasion 
| for the angry discussion of matters appertaining to 
| slavery, but moreover that there is no one section 
of this Union whose people have any right to 
assume the attitude of censors on the subject of 
slavery, and deal out reproofs, reproaches, and 
| anathemas upon those who hold slaves, and do go 
conscientiously. 
New England and Old England instituted slavery 
in the colonies before the Revolution. While New 
_England could take rum, and guns, and gunpow- 
_der to Africa and barter them for negroes; take 
the negroes to the southern colonies and barter 
them for cotton, sugar, indigo, and rice; take the 
| cotton, sugar, indigo, and rice to England and bar- 
| ter them for manufactures, and bring the manufac- 
tures home and sell them—making four profits on 
the capital invested, to wit: one profit on the rum, 
guns, and gunpowder; another on the negroes; 
another on the cotton, sugar, rice, and indigo; and 
/a fourth on the manufactures; New England not 
| only did not allege aught against slaveholding, but 
‘she justified and maintained man-stealing. She 
moreover justified the selling of rum to poison the 
poor Africans, and maintained, by the sale of guns 
and gunpowder, the bloody and desolating wars 
|, in Africa which brought victims to your slave 
marts, 
| These things, sons of the Pilgrims, your fathers 
did. The thing worked in a circle. Their rum 
turned the African chief into ademon. ‘To obtain 
| more of the accursed fire, he would sell his own 
prs or make war on a neighboring tribe, to 
ring them to the slave ships of your fathers. The 
slaves brought high prices in the South, where the 
| climate and soil made their labor more profitable 
than in New England. Therefore, and not be- 
cause they thought slavery an evil, which they 
_wished to keep far from them, they sold the ne- 
| groes inthe South. The South had no ships; your 
fathers had them, and therefore they received in 
exchange for the negroes the products of the South, 
and carried them abroad to exchange for manu- 
factures to be sold at home. Though born in 
| Pennsylvania, I am a full-blooded Yankee; and I 
stand here, sustained by all history, and say our 
| fathers were man-stealers. Some of them did not 
|| personally participate, but they stood by and said 
| never a word for poor Africa. An advocate of the 
| doctrine of national sins among you ought to go 
| into sackcloth and ashes, on account of this ini- 
| ae of our fathers. 
hen, by importations, and by sending off her 
| own household slaves to be sold at the South, the 
' market was fully supplied, so that the ordinary 
‘increase of population would forever keep the 
| South full of slaves, and no more money could be 
made out of the slave trade, New England began 
to grow moral. In process of time, the slave trade 
'| was forbidden by the common consent of the South 
| and the North. 

Now, if New England would go to the southern 
slaveholders and say, ‘‘Our fathers stole men, 
women, and children in Africa, brought them 
'| to this country, and sold them to your fathers; In 
| those dark days this was deemed to be right; but 
| now God requires all men everywhere to repent. 
| We are constrained to admit that our fathers were 
|| piratical thieves, and that your fathers were no 
| omer, for they were receivers, We must do 
right, let what will come of it. The full price 
| which your fathers paid to our fathers for the ne- 

groes has built up our cities and factories, and sent 
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our sails to be filled by every breeze of heaven. | 
You, too, have derived profits. Your slaves have 
inereased in number rather more than they have 
jecreased in value. We must emancipate these 
aves. We will tax ourselves, and pay you half 
yice for your slaves, and let them go free;”’—I 
<hould speak well for her honesty and fairness. 
New England forgets ail the past. She forgets 
even so much of the present as does not sustain 
her position. She forgets that the present genera- 
tion of slaveholders are neither thieves nor receiv- 
ers; that slavery descended to them, and is fixed 
upon them by laws and circumstances prohibiting 
their sudden repeal or modification. She forgets 
that her sons are ‘*sharp at a bargain,’’ and are 
as much controlled by interest as any other people. 
She forgets that mighty interests are involved in 
this slavery question, and expects the South to be 
as sacrificingly moral as she herself is when in- 
terest and morality do not conflict. She cannot 
ask or force the South to emancipate. But she 
asks the South to submit to laws or policy which 
will keep the volume of slavery forever pent up 
within its present bounds, so as to force emanci- 
pation by circumstances, and as the result of the 
unhappy condition of both master and slave. How 
would New England take it, if the South were to 
demand that some great northern interest should 
be thus strangled ? 

New England also demands such legislation as 
shall admit of no other interpretation than as a 
national sentence against the practice of holding 
slaves. The South will not quarrel with any moral- 
ist who will, in ordinary speech, or writing, con- 
demn them on this point. But to ask them to sub- 
mit to a national sentence, solemnly voted, and 
recorded, in the form of an act of Congress, is ask- 
ing what neither southern nor any other human 
nature can endure. The fact is, itp England is 
not very charitable—does not ‘*hope the best 
things.”” New England is a very great part of the 
world. Her people are a great people. They err, 
however, in other respects as well as in repenting 
of their neighbor’s sins. They affect to act as the 
vicegerents of Providence, in reference to the 
slavery question. God governs the world. I rev- 
erence New England—especially New Hampshire 
and Maine, which have not yet been permanently 
overrun with the spirit of self-righteousness and 
vicarious repentance; but I scarce expect to be in- 
vited within her borders to make political speeches, 
and be dined and feted. No odds! The blood of 
her Barbers and Watsons is in my veins. God 
bless her. 

New York does not consider herself a part of 
New England, though partially so considered in 
my country, because the blood of the Yankee has 
almost entirely displaced that of the Knicker- 
bocker. 

New York was a great State. It has, however, 
adopted—in part, at least—such opinions in refer- 
ence to slavery as are impracticable and inconsist- 
ent with the unity of the Democratic party, and 
thus nullified herself as a Democratic State. Neb- 
uchadnezzar was a great monarch. But he went 
mad, and was turned out to grass. The low diet 
proved salutary, and his reason returned. I be- 
lieve lam prepared to turn New York out to grass. 
Formerly, when New York spoke, I made a sign 
to the Hoosiers to listen. But now it speaks so 
strangely, that I say to it, ** Signor Benedict! I 
wonder you will be talking so. No one minds 
you. 

Mr. Speaker, during last Congress I repeatedly 
heard the epithet ‘ dough-face” flung out here— 
aimed, as T understood it, at Democrats from the 
free States who advocate opinions such as I have 
to-day expressed. Something of the same kind, 
if | mistake not, has fallen from the lips of one or 
two members during the present session. When an 
abolitionist takes occasion to be smart in that way, 
Ihave no serious answer for him. I never hold 
any grave discussion with any of them, because 
their discussions run too much into rant and decla- 
mation for an old-fashioned platform Democrat, 
such as lam. When a Whig aims to be racy by 
calling names—* dough-face’’—I do not hurl it 
back in his face with unutterable scorn. No, sir! 
I have no unutterable scorn. I can always give 
expression to as much of that passion or sentiment 
(which is it?) as I feel. I simply hand it back to 
him, with the good-natured disregard of a man 
Conscious of rectitude and of patriotic motives, and 
I say to him, Here, my friend, take thia ‘* dough- 





face.’ 
| pleasure; but take good cave of the *‘ dough.” It 





” The “ face”’ you may dispose of at your 


will make a most appropriate conscience and creed 
for the universal Whig party, as represented in its 
head men, politicians, and general olio material, 


| composed of New England Federalism, southern 
and western Whigery, and seasoned with aboli- | 


tionism in the northern and western quarters, to 

exactly suit the taste of “all inquiring friends.” 
_And, sir, should any honorable member, calling 

himself a Democrat, have occasion to use that epi- 


| thet as applicable to me, 1 hope he will give me | 
| notice, so that I may give him my attention. 
| Then, if when he comes to the end of the sentence, 
| or paragraph, in which he uses the epithet, he will, 


in conformity with the usual courtesy here, yield 


/me the floor for exactly a minute and a half, | 
will, without offence, either give him an answer, | 
| or tell a true story which will stand for an answer. 
Mr. Speaker, my constituents have been expect- | 


ing me to make a war speech. But I have defer- 


red doing so, lest I might retard the passage of | 
bills providing for carrying on the war. After the | 
treaty shall be ratified, or, that failing, after the | 


necessary bills for carrying on the war shall have 


passed, | will, if I can obtain the floor, make a war | 


oo expressive of my views upon the war and 
all incidental topics. b 

voting to speaking; and nothing would have tempt- 
ed me to speak now, but that I saw that about so 


| much time would, in any event, be occupied by 


this discussion, and I thought I might as well oc- 
cupy the floor as a better man. Besides, sir, I 
think that members from the northern slave States 


and the southern free States, where the people are | 


not stark staring mad on this subject, but have all 
their sober senses about them, ought to take the 
floor whenever this subject comes up, and keep the 


peace between the anti-slavery sons of the Pilgrims | 


and the Cavaliers, to each of whom this subject 
seems to be one on which they delight to “ pile up 
the agony.”’ 

Occasionally I hear, in discussions and conver- 
sations, threats of adissolution of the Union. These 
threats generally come from New England, or from 
the slave States on the Atlantic slope. From this, 
one might infer that some of the old thirteen States 
have been wedded so long, and experienced so 
many family jars, as to have become disposed to 
trifle with their marriage vow. In the middle and 
western States a very different feeling prevails. 
In the West, we consider the Union our att. New 
England and the Atlantic slave States are far apart; 
and we hope and believe that their mutual objur- 
gations amount to no more than a scolding-match 
between two querulous parties separated by an 
impassable barrier. We are that barrier. We 
guess there will be no fight; but, if there be one, 
we are aware, that unless we of the middle and 
western States take decided and high ground, our 
territory will be the “ debatable ground” of a na- 
tional passage at arms, as it now is of the slavery 
agitation; and thus we shall be victimized in war 
as we now are in politics. We shall tamely sub- 
mit to nothing of the sort. It amuses us to hear 
sons, who acknowledge that their fathers were 
thieves, twit others with being the sons of receivers 
or accessaries after the fact, and to hear these last 
run into a defence of that for which their most le- 
gitimate justification is, that they cannot help them- 
selves. We do not believe that either mean half 
they say. But just show us that you are in earnest, 
and I give you notice, on behalf of those who are 
victimized by your unreasonable political squab- 
bles, that when you dissolve the Union, you shall 
not survey a boundary line through or near our 
borders. We of the middle and western States 
will stick to both of you like leeches. You, who 
are so busy fomenting discontents on this subject, 
may secede from the Union in welcome, and you 
will not be much missed. But divide the Union 
you shall not! Weswearir! And if you talk 
about a fight, I give you notice that you cannot 
make the territory of the middle States your battle- 
field. If you refuse us sureties for the peace, and 
go to loggerheads, you may catch a joint pummel- 
ing at our hands. We are the backbone of the 
Union, we would have you to know. A dissolu- 
tion of the Union would ruin us; and we are re- 
solved not tobe ruined. The southern free States, 
the northern slave States, and the Mississippi val- 
ley, can jog along together comfortably. They 
cannot and will not do Without the union of the 
States. The middle States are waking up, and 


Sut, at present, I prefer | 
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beginning to understand this slavery agitation. 
The western States hear the Union threatened, 
and feel ** wolfy.”” So look out, Messrs. Pilgrim 
and Cavalier, or you will hear thunder ! 

I have a few words to say to these same cava- 
liers, and I will cease to speak. Your fathers were 
the receivers of stolen property. No decent man 
will reproach you with that. ‘The ultra Calvinism 
which construes literally, and in a damning sense, 


| the declaration that ** the fathers have eaten sour 


grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,’’ 


cannot now be found, except in the study of some 
D. D., or in some other dark corner of the earth. 
In the studies of the ordinary parochial clergy- 


| man, or circuit preacher, it is not now generally 





to be found. Slaveholding is fixed upon you by 
circumstances much more stubborn than are your 
State laws. The Pilgrim Fathers stole this prop- 

erty, and sold it to your fathers. Their sons, now- 

a-days—some of them—think to make atonement 

for the larceny of their fathers, by stealing back 

some of the increase of this same property. Such 

is their notion. Besides, having repented of all 

their own sins, relieved all the distress in their 

own vicinity, and acquired all possible moral 

knowledge, they missionate with a view to find 

sins to be repented of, distress to be relieved, and 

ignorance to be enlightened. They find you in pos- 

session of slaves,in the course of their charitable per- 

arabulations, and come to the conclusion that in this 

you are wrong. Located at a distance from you, 
they do not naturally come into a knowledge of the 
peculiar circumstances which make it impossible 
for you to relieve yourselves of thisevil. Instead 
of making the matter a subject of friendly remon- 
strance to you personally, they hold meetings at a 
distance, and resolve and declaim against you, and 
send madmen or bigots to the national councils to 
agitate and denounce. If yourslaves run off tothem, 
they hide them. Sometimes emissaries come from 

among them, and steal your slaves. All this is very 

provoking. If loud complaining would cure the 

evil, | would say, shout yourcomplaints. Butitdoes 
no good. These circumstances are as stubborn as 
are the circumstances which fix slaveholding upon 
you. All the ee ee and people 
are not arrayed against you. Many even of those 
who, by their sermons, speeches, and conversa- 
tions, encourage the larcenies of which you com- 
plain, do not mean to produce that effect. Those in 
the non-slaveholding States, who understand the 
matter, and are prepared to sustain all your rights, 
have no special or personal interest in doing so, 
and are therefore rather sluggish in moving: while 
they who are against you, like all men more or leas 
imbued with any “single idea,” are active, energet- 
ic, and ubiquitous. These, also, are circumstances 
which no efforts of yours can modify. Your best 
reliance is upon the Constitution, and those who 
judicially administer it. It is not always an indi- 
cation that the people of a Congressional district 
are unconstitutionally hostile to your interests, 
that their representative here promulges unconsti- 
tutional dogmas. The advocates of the ‘* one idea’”’ 
are, as I have said, active, energetic, and ubiqui- 
tous. They are, moreover, Jesuitical, in the bad 
sense of the term. Fifty of them, who do not 
openly act with the abolitionists, will do wonders 
ina Congressional district. If their representative 
here does his duty to the Union, by speaking and 
voting against their opinions, they know how to 
attack him. Suppressing the true reason of the'r 
hostility, they will unitedly and simultaneously 
throw into circulation considerations, true or false, 
or partly both, calculated to produce general im- 
pressions against him. With much personal pop- 
ularity, and general acquaintance with the people 
of his district, he may sustain himseif for a time; 
but, in the end, he will probably fall, (not gener- 
ally, however, to be succeeded by a man of * one 
idea,”’) and he, and he only, will know the dirty 
agency which has subverted him. A politician who 
thinks only of achieving an election; who under- 
values his personal independence; and who either 
knows not of, or cares not for, the mischief his 
course will work to the Union, to his political party, 
and to the States, will generally condescend to give 
some sort of assurance to the professors of the 
** one idea,” to secure their active services in pro- 
ducing his nomination and election. When he 
comes here, he must redeem it. The mass of his 
constituents, who disapprove of his votes or course, 
having many ideas, do not lay much stress on the 
matter. They may write to him, expressing their 
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regret, and there will end their movement, gen- | 


erally, but not always. 
**one idea’’ puts into requisition all its powers to 
Sustain its representative. From this account of 
the matter, you will perceive how it is that the 
number of the representatives of the ‘* one idea,”’ 


On the other hand, the | 


nominally belonging to other parties, fluctuates as | 


it does. 
forty of the Democrats (so called) of my district 
are of the * one-idea”’ school. 
known only to myself. 
for my sworn enemy, politically. They have been, 


ubiquitous, 

In this state of circumstances, the Democrats of 
the South will see the propriety of living * by 
faith,’ and not * by sight.” Things are not al- 
ways as they appear. 
Democratic States, public opinion is, in the main, 
sound on the subject lam speaking of. State legis- 


lation, offensive to the rights and feelings of the || 


In the middle and western | 


{ have said that not more than thirty or | 


(| all , and never will have, anything to do. 
° iT 
are, and will continue to be, active, energetic, and 


|, to ask the gentleman what was his object in so fre- 


| 
| 


slaveholder, instead of being an index of public | 


opinion, ie generally the result of the activity, en- | 


ergy, and ubiquity of the men of * one idea,’”’ and 
of the apathy and inattention of others. At all 


| 


events, | respectfully suggest to southern men the | 
propriety of not permitting the presentauion of a | 


few petitions, the offering of a resolution, or the 
speech of a man they call * fanatic,”’ 
them into fits. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt not it will be said that I 
have made a very imprudent speech. 


I took leave of prudence. [tis * a rascally virtue,”’ 
as ordinarily exercised and exerted. I have called 
to my aid a higher virtue. I have written and 
spoken under the inspiration of truth. 


Mr. GIDDINGS next obtained the floor. He 


I answer, | 
that when I took up my pen to write this speech, || 


said, that whatever remarks he might make on | 


this occasion, it was no part of his intention to 
reply to what had been said by the gentleman who 
had just taken his seat. Before he commenced 
any regular series of remarks, he wished to take 
occasion to say further, that he had supposed that, 
after a ten years’ service in this Hall; after so many 
times expressing the sentiments which he had so 
long held, and which he thought were so well un- 
derstood by the members of this House, he could 
not have been made to believe that gentlemen, 
either from the North or the South, could have so 
misapprehended his sentiments until he had heard 
such impressions avowed by them. He wished 
the attention of the House and the country while 
he declared that no man in this Hall or elsewhere 
could lay his hand upon a remark, resolution, or 
speech of his, in which he had ever claimed the 
privilege of interfering with slavery in the States 
of this Union. 
dozen gentlemen from the South had imputed to 
him intentions to interfere with their institutions. 
Now, if any gentleman in this Hall could lay his 


| institution in this District? N c 
| them, he would give expression to his deep ab- | 


For two days, something like a | 


hand upon a resolution, speech, declaration, or | 


effort of his to interfere with the institution of || 


slavery in the States, let him stand up in this | 


House in the presence of the nation and avow it. |) 
{He here | 


He would yield to the gentleman. 
pane for a moment, and, no gentleman rising, 


ie proceeded.] Was there any one here (he asked) | 
who would take upon himself the responsibility | 
of declaring that such an intimation had ever fallen | 


from his (Mr. G.’s) lips? If none, where were 
the gentlemen who for days had been imputing to 
him such motives? Where did they stand before 
the people of this country? 
he owed to himself, to the people whom he repre- 
sented, again to disavow all such feelings, inten- 
tions, purposes, motives, or designs. 
once expelled from this Hall, or rather, censured 
here, for declaring this very identical doctrine, 
that Congress had not the power to interfere with 
that instutution. He now took occasion to say, 
that the people of the slave States of this Union 
held that institution supreme, uncontrolled under 
the Constitution of the United States, beyond the 


It was a duty which | 


He was | 


j 


|} matter was under consideration. 


power of this Government to interfere with it for | 


any purpose, or to any extent, with one exception, 


| 
? 


} 
j 
| 
i! 
| 
| 


__THE CONGRESSHO 








T 
they had no right to ask the free people of the | 
North to associate themselves with slaveholders | 
in Mexico, who, owning one hundred slaves, 
would wield an influence on this floor equal to 
sixty freemen. Therefore, it was one of his car- | 


_dinal principles, and one of those whom he repre- | 


|| did not like to have the gentleman consume his 
to throw | 


_ or elsewhere as a member of this body. This re- | 


| trict. 


| plain, so plain that the wayfaring man, though a 
| fool, could not mistake them. 
| the slavery of the southern States alone. 


trict, they violated their duty to God and to their 
| fellow-men; they had violated the duties which | 


involved them in the turpitude of maintaining this 


_ thus contaminated with the guilt of that institution; 
and he said to gentlemen that they would have 


sented, nut to associate with any new slaveholding | 
States or slaveholding territory. These were their 


manage it according to your own judgment and 
discretion. With it we never had constitution- | 


Mr. MEADE (the floor being yielded) desired 


quently introducing the subject into this Hall, if it 
were not to operate on southern institutions? 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he had invited gentlemen, || 
if they had ever heard a word from him affirming | 
the power of Congress to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the States, to say so. Did the | 
gentleman from Virginia pretend ever to have heard 
from his lips such a proposition? No; no gentle- 


| man had ever heard it; no gentleman could be | 
|, found to rise and declare that he had. 


Mr. MEADE (in his seat) called upon the gen- 
tleman to answer his question. 
Mr. GIDDINGS replied he would do it; but he 


time by putting questions wholly irrelevant to the | 
subjects he was discussing. ; 

The gentleman asked him ‘what were his mo- 
tives in discussing this subject? To wash his 
hands, and those of the people of the North, from 
the stain of supporting this institution in this Dis- 
Did the gentleman suppose that, because he | 
would not interfere with the slavery of the South, 
he was to stand here with his lips hermetically 
sealed from expressing his sentiments upon the 
outrages and wrongs perpetrated in upholding this 


No; he would unseal ] 


horrence. Would gentlemen say that he was not | 
to speak upon slavery here because they had slaves | 
at the South? Take care of your own slaves, (said | 
he;) we will look to those under our protection. 
He was remarking that he stood here as a legis- 
lator under the Constitution. His duties were 


f— 


hey were to let | 
It had || 
ever been the duty of the Natignal Legislature to || 
let it be; and when they established it in this Dis- 


they owed to themselves, their constituents, and | 
the human race. Now, repeal those laws which 


would have done with 
never mention it here 


institution, and then the 
it; and he, for one, woul 


sult they intended to bring about; and he took | 
occasion to say to gentlemen, You shall not bring | 
us to share with you in the guilt and the turpitude | 
of this traffic in human flesh now carried on here 
under our protection. It was the voice of the peo- 
ple of the free States that they would not remain 





this; they would not vote for their Presidents or | 
any other officers who undertook to hold them | 
partakers in that guilt and iniquity. The separa- | 
tion of this Government from all interference with | 


NAL GLOBE. 





| ed it inappropriate. 
| sentiments: Keep your slavery where it is, and || 
Many of them are || 
Each one of them I know | 








. 
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in prayers and the sacred pulpit; by the 
and by the wayside; and he said to gen 
it was too late in the day to attempt to suppre 
the. discussion of this question. It would ee dis. 
cussed. Yet he must say he had not been desi. 
ous, nor in any way instrumental in introducine 
this subject into discussion at this time. He deem. 

The resolution of his frieng 
from Massachusetts did not allude to the institu. 
tion of slavery in any way, either directly or ind. 
rectly. This resolution proposed an investigation 
to ascertain a simple matter of fact. 


fireside 
tlemen, 


In its pream- 


ble it recited that reports had reached the ears o¢ 


members of this body that a lawless mol) had 
existed in this city for two nights previous to the 
introduction of the resolution, setting at defance 
the constituted authorities and the laws of the 
United States; and the proposition was, to inquire 
whether such was the fact. It also stated that cer. 
tain members of this body had been menaced jy 
this lawless mob, and it proposed an inquiry into 
this fact. As gentlemen had imputed to him (Mr, 
G.) that he was the individual menaced, it was 
proper for him to say that he had had no hand 
in introducing the resolution; the gentleman had 
done it on the motion of his own will and not his, 
(Mr. G.’s.) Gentlemen had represented him as jo: 
only introducing this resolution, butas insisting op 
the protection of this body. They had represent. 


_ed the gentleman from Massachusetts as asking 


the protection of this House. There was nothing 
in this resolution regarding protection. It only 
proposed to ascertain the fact whether members of 
Congress had been menaced by a lawless mob in 
the city of Washington. It was to let the people 
of the States throughout this Union know whether 
their Representatives, sent here for the discharge 


| of their public duties, while confining themselves 
| to this district, had been menaced by lawless vio- 


lence. Did any man suppose that he (Mr. G.) 
asked the protection of this body? If he ever had 
occasion under heaven to ask protection from any 
human being, it was from this body, not of it. If 


he had ever seen a lawless mob, it was on Tuesday 
last at the jail and in this House. 


He had heard 
members here, white the galleries were filled, and 
while many composing the mob were said to be in 
them, declare themselves ready to justify the mob 
to the fullest extent. He had no disposition to 


| look for protection to a body from which he had 
_ received as many indignities as he had from mem- 


bers of Congress? Was he, at this late day, to 
come here to ask for protection? No. It was no 
part of his object. No, said he, let the House 
protect its own honor; protect their own dignity; 
and he would take care of the protection of his 
person in his own way. 

He therefore said that this inquiry was plain and 
simple in itself. Its object was to carry informa- 
tion to the people of this Union. To inform them 
of the feeling that existed in this slaveholding com- 
munity. ‘To expose the spirit of violence and 
anarchy which was exhibited here against those 
who dared to speak the sentiments which they 
entertained in favor of liberty, and the rights of 


_ humanity. 


slavery was the motto which they had placed on || 


their banner. It was freedom; the rights of man, | 
uncontaminated with this foul blot on the Ameri- | 
can escutcheon. 

It was no part of his intention to reply to the as- | 
saults made upon him a few days since, when this | 


He had to do 


| with more important matters than defending him- | 


and that was, their power of legislation in regard to || 


fugitive slaves. ‘The people of the free States had 
the indisputable right to remain free from its con- 
tamination, unstained with its guilt, exempt en- 
tirely from its support, and disconnected with all its 
turpitude. He said that they had no claim on the 
people of the free States to extend that institution 


self. ‘These personal reflections were unbecoming | 
the solemn occasion on which they were now dis- 
cussing the rights of humanity. He had taken 
occasion, for the hundredth time, to define his posi- 
tion; and when gentlemen imputed to him senti- 
ments which they knew he did not entertain, he 
told them to beware lest their misrepresentations 
should be exposed. Gentlemen of the South had 
introduced the discussion of this subject here. It 
was a question which was discussed in all our legis- 
lative bodies throughout the United States; which 
was discussed in our political conventions, by our 
newspaper press, and by our literary periodicals; 


or to associate with new slaveholding States; that | in our school districts and township meetings; 


| 
| 


He wanted his constituents, the people of his 


|| State, and the free States, to understand what vio- 


lence and lawless mobs arose from the slavehold- 
ing and slavedealing influence in this District. This 
was what he wished them to understand. He 
cared not whether the House passed this resolution 
or not. It was well known to the members of this 
House, that for forty-eight hours prior to the in- 
troduction of this resolution, a lawless mob did 
control this city; that men (if report was true, and 
there was no reason to doubt it) in office, clerks 
in the employment of the United States, attended 
and led on that mob; that men in official stations 
were there stimulating that mob to violence; that 
the mob consisted the first night of hundreds, and 
the next night of thousands; and during this ume, 
here, where the arms, munitions, and the whole 
power of protection, was committed to the Execu- 
tive officers of the Government, not a movement 
was made to suppress it, so far as they were con- 
cerned. The object of this mob unquestionably 
was to prostrate one of the presses of this city. 
There was no doubt abeut that. And not only 
this, but who were those who led it on? Not the 
respectable citizens of the city of Washington; 8° 
far as he knew their deportment, they were to be 
excepted from any charge of participating in the 
disgrace. They were your slavedealers from Bal- 
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simore, Alexandria, Richmond, and the surround- || 

ul . 

ing country; it was the slavedealers and slave- | 
| 
| 
| 


ieeders; the men who raise mankind for market, 
hose living and support was by raising and sell- 

>theirfellow-men. [twas thatclass of characters 
who came into this city to threaten its government 
and community, disturb its peace, and overthrow 
the press, to which he had alluded. These men, 
associating together in this way, were the leaders 
and exciters of this mob. 

Now, another thing known to every man here, 
and one Which had been referred to this morning, 
was, that the mob, when it assembled on the first 
night, did avow the intention of prostrating that 
press and that office, and, with this publicly avow- 
ed purpose, adjourned until the next night, for the 
urpose of bringing In more of these despicable 
characters from abroad, to enable them to effect 
their object. This was all known by report, and 
was proposed to be inquired into. 

So fur as report charged that a member or mem- 
bers of this House had been menaced, was also to 
be inquired into. He cared nothing about it. He 
would state, as his name had been connected with 
it, that, on ‘Tuesday of last week, being a member 
of this body, and feeling some little interest in the 
way their laws over the District were to be carried 
into execution, he had visited one of the public in- 
stitutions of our country, a prison in this city, 
erected by this Government, and where, if his per- 
son was protected in this building, it was there, as 
much as it was in the Treasury Department, or 
any other of the departments at the seat of Gov- 
ernment. He had gone there under the conscious- 
ness of protection, as much as if he had been in 
front of the Speaker’s desk, because it was a pub- 
lic building, erected by the funds of his own con- 
stituents, as well as of the people of all the free 
States, together with those of the slave States. He 
had gone there for the purpose declared here on a 
former occasion. He had then said all he wished 
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to on this point. There were your slavedealers 
and slavebreeders gathered together in the entrance 
of the jail, to menace and threaten him. Did he 
ask protection from this House? No; when he 
felt in danger, he would let them know it. But 
what he held in unutterable contempt was, that a 
member of this body, in visiting one of the public 
institutions erected by this Government, should be 
threatened by a miserable mass of moral putridity, 
called slaveholders and slavebreeders. Had it 
come to this, that the members of this House could 
not go in and out of the public institutions in this 
District without meeting that class of men and 
being threatened by them? 

He knew not who these men were, but from 
reports which he had received from various quar- 
ters, he understood they were that class of men. 
Now, the resolution of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Patrrey] proposed an inquiry into 
those facts. 

But again: Who was it that stimulated that 
mob? lt was members inthis Hall. While their 
galleries were filled with slave-dealers—men who 
drove whole families to the market, and bartered 
men, women, and children, for gold—honorable 
members stood up here in this House and declared 
that they justified the mob to the fullest extent. 
And did he (Mr. G.) ask for protection from such 
men? Such a declaration had been made, and 
repeated, and reiterated here. This was not the 
place to which he should go for protection. Yes, 
members of this House of Representatives stood 
i) their places and proclaimed, not only to this 
country, but to the whole civilized world, that in 
their capacity of legislators they stood by and sus- 
taned those wretches in their lawless violence. 
And it was with humility and deep abasement that 
he acknowledged that these declarations came 
principally from members of the political party to 
which he himself belonged. He also felt com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that while this was going on 
here, the President of the United States, to whose 
pety he (Mr. G.) did not belong, was said to have 
een making efforts to put down the mob. It was 
Cue to the President that he should state this fact. 
The people should know it. No man there would 
accuse him of being a friend to the President; but 
he honored him nevertheless for his efforts to sup- 
press these riotous proceedings, and for his exer- 
tions to stop those disgraceful outrages which 
were about to disgrace the whole Union. He took 

pleasure in vindicating the President for that act. 

When the pending resvlution was brought for- 





ward, it was immediately seized upon by gentle- 
men from the South, and made the subject of an 
exciting discussion. It was gentlemen from the 
southern States who did this, and it was those 


| gentlemen who insisted upon going back into an 


inquiry respecting all the facts and circumstances 


| which had given rise to the mob. And what were 
| the facts? Why, that from seventy to eighty 
| men, women, and children—persons who had as 


good a natural right to liberty as any gentleman 


| here, who were entitled to the rights which their 


Creator had given them—feeling the galling chains 
of slavery chafing and festering in their flesh, 
themselves bowed down in bondage, and shut out 


_ from the social and intellectual enjoyments of life, 
| Sought the blessings of liberty; and it was said 
| that they were assisted by three or four white men 


from the free States. But in the attempt to escape 


| from the custody of those who held them in bond- 
| age, they were arrested, and placed in a prison 

| erected with the money of this nation; and this 
| was done under the authority of the laws of this 
| District, enacted by Congress, and sustained by 
| members on this floor. 
| kept two or three days, and on Friday last, this 
| very man Slatter, of Baltimore, who had headed the 


In that prison they were 


mob at the prison on ‘Tuesday, purchased some 
forty or fifty of those fathers, brothers, and sons, 
mothers, daughters, and sisters, and marched them | 
to the depot, where their friends had collected to | 


| take their final leave ere they proceeded to the 


South todrag out a miserable existence in the rice 
fields and cotton plantations of that region. There 
a scene was presented which he thought not even a 
slaveholder could have looked upon without some 
sympathy for those victims of slaveholding cupid- 
ity. Sighs, and groans, and tears, and unutterable 
anguish, characterized a transaction which would | 
have disgraced the slave-market of Constantinople. 
It was a scene which could not have failed to excite 
every sympathy of our nature for suffering bu- 
manity. And by whose authority were they thus 
sold, and doomed to hopeless suffering at the hands 
of worse than Mahometan masters? Here, if he 
could, he would make an appeal to this House; he 
would appeal even to the gentleman who had just 
addressed the House; and he would ask that gen- 
tleman if he could Jay his hand on his heart, and 
in the presence of his God, declare that he had | 
dealt out to those people who were his fellow-men 
that justice which he had expected at the hands of 
his fellow-man? Had he shown them that mercy 
which he hoped to receive from his God? He 
would ask that gentleman if he could thus con- 
scientiously lend his voice and his official influence 
to the dealers in human flesh? Would he lend his 
vote to encourage these hucksters in our com- 
mon humanity? It was a humiliating reflection 
that our laws caused these men, and women, and 
children, and tender babes, to be thus sold and sent 
to the ceaseless toil and cruel tortures of our slave- 
consuming States, there to wear out a life of 
wretchedness and misery. 
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the States. He thought he would not again be 
dragged into it; but he would discuss the subject 
of siavery in the District of Columbia and in the 
Teyritories of these United States, at all times, 
when southern men forced it upon him. 

He would now direct his attention to the re- 
marks of some gentlemen who had preceded him, 
and would briefly notice some of the doctrines 
which had been advanced in the course of this 
discussion. The gentleman to whom he wished 
first to direct his attention not being in his seat, he 
would turn to the gentleman from Tennessee, | Mr. 
HaskeLL,] to an extract from whose speech he 
would call the attention of the House. ‘That gen- 
tleman, in the course of his remarks on Wednes- 
day last, was reported to have said: 

“Now, a strange state of things was presented here. 
Members of this body, as he believed and felt ready to 
charge, had been engaged, by the course of conduct they 
pursued on this floor and out of this Hall, in the deliberate 
aitempt lo scatter the seeds of insurrection and insuhordina- 
tion, if not rebellion, among the sinves of thia District. Men 
on this floor, under the garb of philanthropy and love of hu- 
man liberty, had been endeavoring to perpetrate felonies for 
which they ought to swing as high as Haman. He spoke 
the plain truth. He was willing to have his words meas- 
ured, and he held himself responsible for the language he 
used. Au attempt had been made on this floor to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia in the form of law, if 
they could, and in violation of the Constitution; and, baf- 
fied and toiled in that, these mock-philauthropists were now, 
as he believed before God, attempting to abolish slavery ia 
this District by inciting the negroes to leave their masters, 

“The Speaker here interposed, and reminded the gen- 
tleman that the question before the House was upon the 
appeal. 

“Mr. Haskett (continuing) charged that the conduct of 
these meu, their language on this floor and out of this House, 
had been such as to produce this state of things—a dispo-i- 
tion to insurrection and rebellion among the slaves of this 
District. He held in his hand a resolution which he intend- 
ed to move, and which he should move, by way of amend- 
ment, when this House entertained the resolution of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, having for its object an in- 
quiry into the conduct of these members, and it they were 
found guilty, their expulsion from this body, as unwoithy to 
hold seats on this floor.”’ 


Mr. G. said, before he proceeded to comment on 
this extract, he would correct an error into which 


'agentleman opposite [Mr. Stanton] had fallen. 
| That gentleman said that he (Mr. G.) denied all 


connection with the transaction in reference to 


these slaves. The remarks which he had made 


were, that he knew, nor had heard, nothing of the 
versons engaged in carrying these slaves away. 


He had not denied having enticed away the slaves 


himself. He had said nothing on that subject. 
When such a charge should come from a respect- 
able source, he would consider the prone of 
answering it. He did not feel called on at thia 
time to admit or deny it. 

He would now return to the gentleman whose 
remarks had announced his intention to expel him 
(Mr. G.) from this House; and he would say to 


| that gentleman that it was rather too late to attempt 
to seal his lips and the lips of northern members to 


wrevent the discussion of constitutional questions 
He gave notice to that gentleman, 


If the gentleman who had just addressed the || he should say what he thought. He intended to 
House could engrave and sanction such cruelty, || call things by their right names, and, so far as able, 


and torture, an 
could not do it. He would not do it. 
becoming a Christian nation. 
the age in which we live. What a spectacle do 
we present to the civilized world! Yesterday, the 
members of this House gathered together, with the 
citizens of this District, to rejoice, and shout, and 
sing, in honor of France for freeing herself from 
her bonds of oppression, and driving her King 
from her shores, thereby relieving herself from 


It was a disgrace to | 


barbarous murder, he (Mr. G.) |, would make himself understood by this House; 
It was un- |, and, when this Hall again ceased to be a place of 
| free discussion, his constituents would be repre- 


sented by some other gentleman, or they would 
| cease to be represented here. The slave power 
| had once reigned triumphant here. Not so at this 
time; we had regained the freedom of debate, and 
it would never again be surrendered. Gentlemen, 
_ in making such threats, appeared to forget that they 
were not now on their plantations, exercising their 


oppreasion, and giving liberty to her slaves. While | petty tyranny over slaves, who, in theirdegradation, 


we were thus before the world, expressing our 


sympathy with France, we were here in this Dis- | 


trict maintaining a slave market more shocking to 


| bring the 


crouched and trembled at their master’s bidding. 
Or did those gentlemen suppose that they could 
ractices of their plantations into these 


the feelings of humanity than any to be found with- |; Halls? Those gentlemen should know that this 


in the jurisdiction of the Grand Sultan. 

It had been urged by gentlemen on this floor 
that he, and others who acted with him, had en- 
gaged in this House in discussions of the subject 
of slavery within the States. With one exception, 
that accusation was not true. Some four years 
ago, he admitted, he had been induced to go into 
that subject, by the remarks of a distinguished 


southern gentleman, a member of the Executive | 


Cabinet, [Mr. Catnoun,] who, in his official cor- 


| overseer of the South. 


was not the place for that kind of demeanor. This 
| was no place for the display of supercilious dicta- 


tion. It belonged not to the dignity of legislation. 
The American Congress was no place for the mani- 
festation of those traits which characterize the 
It would not be tolerated 
amongst men who knew their rights apd possessed 


| the spirit to maintain them. Such language ought 


never to be used amongst men who felt the dignity 
of their office: Was he to stand there and not to 
speak what he thought? Why, such an idea was 


respondence, had argued that slavery was a Chris- 

tian and humane institution. Ona that, and on no | unworthy of a deliberative body in this land of free- 
other occasion, had he permitted himself to be | dom, and was more becoming of the tyrannies of 
drawn into a discussion of the effects of slavery in |; Ewrope or of Turkey. He would tell those gentle- 
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men, when he ceased to have the right to speak 
freely in this House, he would take his departure 
from it. His constituents sent him here to represent 
them, to express their wishes, and he should do it 
freely, without restraint, or not at all, notwith- 
standing the spasmodic eloquence of the gentleman 
who wished to have him expelled for exercising 
the right to express his thoughts. Yes, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Haske] wished to 
have him expelled for words spoken on this floor! 
Did not that gentleman know that such an attempt 
had once before been made? And had he not seen 
the consequence? Was he now to be told that he 
must ask southern gentlemen for permission to 
speak, and were they to be the judges of what he 
should say, and when he should say it? Never, 
80 long as his fellow-men were held in bondage in 
this District would he submit to any restraint on 
the freedom of debate. Nor so long as he con- 
tinued to hold a seat here would he relax an iota 
of truth to please the slave power. 
disguise the truth even if its utterance should be 
the means of striking off the shackles of every 
siave in the Union. He had no fears of its affect- 
ing slave property here. He would not hesitate 
from this ferum to tell the truth to all who heard 
him, even if slaves were listening to him. If he 
had the power he would give to every slave a per- 
fect knowledge of all his God-given rights. He 
would open their minds to understand the oppres- 
sion that weighed down their intellects and shut 
out knowledge and truth from their comprehen- 
sion. He would give them a knowledge of the 
outrage upon humanity which holds them as chat- 
tels, and subjects them to sale like brutes in the 
market, He would inform them that they came 
into the world from the hands of the same Creator 
as those who lord it over them; that they were 
brethren, created by the same hand, endowed with 
the same rights, and candidates for the same im- 
mortality. 

Mr. GAYLE asked the gentleman from Ohio if 
the utterance of these sentiments was not in the 
hearing of the slaves. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said the gentleman from Ala- || 
bama could answer that question as well as him- | 
But this he would say to that gentleman, | 
that if the utterance of such truths would release | 
them from bondage, God knows it should be done. || 


self. 


Let gentlemen teach their bondmen to tremble, but 
let them not come here to threaten freemen. 
tlemen might hold their grasp on their fellow-men 


and deprive them of the rights conferred by the | 
God who created them, and make their lacerated | 
flesh quiver with the lash, but they need not come | 
here and tell him that he should only speak by | 


their permission. 


Mr. GAYLE inquired if the gentleman alluded | 
to him when he spoke of the flesh being made to | 
quiver by the lash. He never used the lash on his | 


slaves, who would not, however, accompany him 
here, because they were afraid that the abolitionists 
would skin them. 

Mr. GIDDINGS replied that the gentleman’s 


statement showed to what degree of degradation 


slavery can reduce the immortal mind. ? 
Ueman from Alabama, it appeared, had succeeded 


to that extent, and he came here to boast of it. He | 
had carried his oppression so far as to blot from | 


the intellect of his fellow-man his natural and in- 


stinctive love of freedom. He has taught his slaves | 


to hug their chains, to shudder at the thought of 
being free: and now stands up here, before the 
American people, and boasts of the success of his 
experiment, i 

with the instituuion of slavery. 


brutes. 
slaves to read the Word of God? or was it not an 


offence under their laws to teach slaves to read that || 
Was not such an offence punish- | 
able by incarceration in the penitentiary? They | 
had only to goa few rods across that river (the | 


sacred book ? 


Potomac) and they would expose themselves to 
the penalues of such a law if they should attempt 
to teach slaves to read the Scriptures. Yes, to in- 


struct slaves in the way of salvation, by enabling | 


them to read the Word of God, was deemed a crime 


in this Christian land: this land of bibles, and min- | 


isters, and Sabbaths, and of slaves. 

But to return to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Haskext,} who had ex- 
pressed himself so strongly in regard to his exercise 
of the freedom of speech. The gentleman thought 


He would not | 


Gen- || 


The gen- | 


lis whole statement was in keeping | 
It degraded the | 
Immortal mind, and reduced man to the level of | 
He asked that gentleman if he taught his | 
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that he (Mr. G.) should hang as high as Haman 
for thus daring to speak his sentiments. That, he 
supposed to be slaveholding punishment for speak- 
ing truth. But he could spend no more time upon 
the gentleman’s proposition. 

Another gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Venasre} had spoken to the same effect on this 
subject. That gentleman seemed to intimate that 
he (Mr. G.) had treated the institution of slavery 
with great want of respect in saying, that if a 
slave defended himself on Ohio soil, even to killing 
his master, they would not hang him to please all 
the slaveholders in Christendom. That gentle- 
man, if he was not misinformed, belonged to, and 
was a member of, a church founded by that good 
man, John Wesley. He believed the gentleman 
from North Carolina was a Methodist, and yet the 
respected founder of that church had denounced 
slavery as ‘* the sun of all villanies.”’ 

Mr. VENABLE said the gentleman was mis- 
taken; he was a ** Presbyterian.”’ 

Mr. GIDDINGS. ‘The gentleman was a Pres- 
— and yet he held slavery to be a blessing! 

ould the gentleman from North Carolina sit 
down with his slave and brother-in-Christ at the 
sacramental board, commemorative of the Lord’s 
supper and sacrificial death? Would he partake 
of the bread and wine in remembrance of the cru- 
cified Saviour one day with his slave and brother, 
and on the next sell him who thus bears the image 
of God for paltry pelf, and still say he was a 
Presbyterian? He (Mr. G.) denied it; the gentle- 
man could be no Presbyterian. No man could be 
a Presbyterian who sold God’s image, and trans- 
formed the immortal mind into a state of degrada- 
tion, and shut out the Scriptures of eternal life from 
his brother. It was impossible. He could scarce- 
ly realize that he lived in the nineteenth century, 
or in a Christian land. He could scarcely realize 
that he lived in an age when the principles of our 
holy religion were perverted for the purpose of 
degrading our fellow-man, and shutting out from 
him the hope of eternal life. 

Mr. VENABLE begged to say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, as he had alluded to the subject of re- 
ligion, that he was no Methodist, though he highly 
respected that sect. He wasa Presbyterian; but 
he should not enter with the gentleman from Ohio 
into a religious discussion. He wished not either 
to hear anything of the gentleman’s history, nor 
should he stay to dilate upon his own; but he would 
refer the gentleman to the Epistle of Paul to Phile- 
mon, from which that gentleman would learn that 
Paul did not tell servants to run away from their 
masters, but to return back to them. When the 
gentleman from Ohio could bring evidence to 
show that he was better, wiser, and holier than 
Paul, he would listen to his counsels, and not till 
then. 

Mr.GIDDINGS said the gentleman from North 


| Carolina was rather too much excited for a Pres- 


byterian. But it was not enough that professors 
in this Hall should pervert our holy religion to the 
purpose of justifying the crimes of slavery, but 
the Scriptures of Truth were to be prostituted to 
the maintenance of that institution. Had it come 
to this, that a member of this House and of a 
Chrisuan church, could here stand up and justify 
what such a man as John Wesley had culled, not 
murder, nor theft, nor adultery, but * the sin of all 
villanies’’ compounded? ‘The substance of all their 
crimes are brought into the significant expression 
of slaveholding. He trusted that the gentleman 
from Tennessee, who was disposed to hang him, 
nor the gentleman who had felt hurt at his former 
remarks, would take offence at what he was say- 
ing. If they did,he would inform them that they 
could probably find room in the rotundo until he 
should close what he had to say. 

It had been said in the other end of the Capitol, 
by agentleman of high distinction, that the average 
life of slaves on the sugar plantations was but five 
years, and on the cotton plantations only seven 
years. Thus whole generations are murdered in 
those regions every seven and five years. Gentle- 
men would remember that he spoke from high au- 
thority, upon slaveholding data. And these mur- 
ders were attempted to be justified by Scripture; 
and because he had denounced the system and the 
— he was deserving to be, not only mobbed 

ut hanged, according to the opinion of gentlemen 
in this Hall. Indeed, it was attempted to involve 
St. Paul in these crimes, by saying that he justi- 
fied slavery while writing under Divine inspiration. 


__ April 25, 


If such was the fact, he would abj 
J 
/ and turn Turk. 

He would pass over much which he had intend. 
ed to say on some other topics, as his time was 
nearly exhausted. If he should write out his re. 
marks, he might notice them. The gentlem 

BS rte: ; an 
from Virginia [Mr. Bayzy] had complained of hig 
(Mr. a want of respect for the institution of 
slavery. ‘That gentleman had in his characteristic 
manner assailed his (Mr. G.’s) motives. Now 
he would not stay to reply to that gentleman’s cen. 
sure, nor to his attempt to make them believe that 
slavery was a moral and justifiable institution 
He would an to read a few passages from an 
author of that gentleman’s own State. In Jeffer. 

> y : 
son’s Notes he found the following : 

‘There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people produced by the existence of slavery 
among us. The whole commerce between master and jaye 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, typ 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading 
subinission on the other. Our children see this, and learn 
to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. This quality 
is the germ of atl education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave he is learning to do what he sees others do. If q pa- 
rent could find no motive either in his philanthropy or his 
self-love for restraining the intemperance of passion towards 
his slave, it should always be a sufficient one that his ehiid 
is present. But generally itis not sufficient. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives q 
loose to the worst of passions, and, thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by jt 
with odious peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy who 
can retain his manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
cumstances.”? 

This was from the apostle of Democracy,a native 
of the Old Dominion, whose emphatic assertion was, 
‘*that man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved”’ by slavery. He 
would commend these words to the consideration 
of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bayty.] 
He would appeal to those present when that gen- 
tleman delivered his speech on Friday last, if this 
description of the gentleman’s manner was not 
true to the life? Were not his empty vaporings, 
his unbounded vanity, a perfect fulfillment of this 
prophecy? ; 

hat member, in his official station, had at- 
tempted to argue the House into the belief that 
slavery was a blessing. He would refer again to 
Mr. Jefferson’s opinion, as recorded by himself. 
That statesman, in his Notes on Virginia, says: 

“And with what execration should the statesman be load- 
ed who, permitting one-half the citizens thus to trample on 
the rights of the other, transforms those into despots and 
these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and 
the amor patria of the other. For, if a slave can havea 
country in this world, it must be any other in preference to 
that in which he is born to live and labor for another; in 
which he must lock up the faculties of his nature, contrib- 
ute, as far as depends on his individual endeavors, to the 
evanishment of the human race, or entail his own tnisera- 
ble condition on the endless generations proceeding from 
him. With the morals of the people, their industry is also 
destroyed; for in a warm climate no man will labor for him- 
self who can make another labor for him.”’ 

This was the effect of slavery as portrayed in 
every portion of the slaveholding country. But 
as he had but a moment left, he would refer to that 
portion of the gentleman’s speech in which he had 
declared that the abolitionists looked to insurrec- 
tion among the slaves. And, he would ask, who 
did not look to that result? Could any reflecting 
man shut his eyes to that inevitable consequence 
of slavery? Did not Mr. Jefferson look to sucha 
finale of that system of oppression which now 
mw the energies and impoverishes the people 
of the whole South? Mr. Jefferson, speaking in 

the most emphatic language, says: 

* And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when 
we have removed their only firm basis—a conviction in the 
minds of the people that these liberties are of the gift of God; 
that they are not to be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, 
I tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just; 
that his justice cannot sleep forever ; that, considering num- 
bers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among pos- 
sible events; that it may become probable by supernawural 
interference! The Almighty bas no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest.” 

No, the Almighty had no attribute that would 
permit him to take sides with oppression, outst, 
and crime. When the day of retribution shoul 
arrive, a holy and just God could take no part 
with slaveholders, naesede ae 

Mr. G. was here cut off by the expiration 0 
his hour. a ah 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, rose and’sai 
did not intend to discuss the resolution before the 
House, nor the amendment which had been intro- 
duced by his friend from North Carolina; nor 


ure his religion 
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